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PREFACE. 



Thx followiiig publication originatad in the anthor** 
to place within reach of the great bodj of his 
eomtrymen, an aothentick biography of General 
WASHINGTON, 

Judge Marahall, in hie v^Jnable life of thia illnalri- 
008 patriot, has embraced not only the settlement and 
-general history of the North American Colonies; hot 
also the political history of Uie United States. His 
work is therefore necessarily too expensive to be ob- 
tamed by all classes of American people. The writer 
of these memoirs apprehended, that by publishing the 
life of WASHINGTON in a compreved form, he 
should enable those of his fellow citizens, who are not 
in po s s essi on of Marshall, to leave to their posterity a 
memorial of a man, who was pre-eminently distin* 
goished as a Soldier and Statesman. 

General WASHINGTON was from his yoath de- 
voted to his country, his character therefore cannot be 
portrayed, without bringing into view many important 
pnblick transactions. The plan of the writer has bein 
to notice no individual or event, iiirther than ww no- 
te display the principal character. 



b PREFACE. 

He baf mtde Jadge Marshall his leading anthori^ 
for facts, and has in some measure followed him in the 
order of events. The histories of the war by Doctors 
Ramsay and Gordon, and several original writings have 
been consulted ; but he trusts, that greater liberty has 
not been taken with any of them than is fair and ho- 
nourable. The few facts, which have not before been 
published, were received immediately from condden- 
iial friends of General WASHINGTON, or from 
gentlemen who, in respectable official situations, were* 
members of his family durmg his military conmiand.' 

It has been the endeavour of the author to display 
the character of the man who is the subject of the 
work, by exhibiting in a connected view his actions 
and his writings ; and he has, as far as possible, madO^ 
this exhibition in the person of General WASHING- 
TON. 

He has not conceived that he was writing for men 
of erudition, but for the unlettered portion of the com- 
munity ; and he has for their benefit more particularly 
studied simplicity of style. Should he be so happy as 
to obtain their approbation, he will receive an ample 
reward of his labour. 

He entertains no expectation of acquiring literary 
fame by this publication ', but he hopes to escape tb^ 
rrace of having written a useless book. 

Worcester^ Massachusetts j October^ 1807. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



CHAPTER L 

ffif BirtiH-Bdaeatioi^-Appointed an Adjutant Ctonerml of the 
militia— His embany to tbe Obio— CommiMiooad aa Uentanant 
Cfrfooel of a landar rMinwntF-4B«rpriMaadataeluMnt of Frao^ 
tfoo p e Capitulation <^ Fort Neoenttr— He if ^ipointed a volna- 
teer Aid do eamp to Goneral Braddoek— HU brarery in the ao- 
tion in wliich tlutt Gaoeral fell— He is iqipointod tbe Colonel of 
a refiment, and ooounander in ehief <^ the Virginia troopt — Hto 
eflmls to defend the frontien — Uia exertions m the expedition 
nnder General Porbea to gain poewion of Fwt da Qneww Ba 
■ifns his conuninion. 

Gkorox WASHnroToir was born in the comtj of 
Westmoreland, Virginia, on the 22d day of Febraarjr, 
1732. He was the third son of Mr. Angustine Wash- 
ington, and the great grandson of Mr. John Washing- 
ton, a gentleman of a fiunily of some distinction in the 
north oif England, who emigrated about the year 1657, 
and took np the estate on which the subject of these 
memoirs was bom. 

At the age of ten years, by the oeath of his fiuher, 
he was left in the sole care of a solicitous mother. 
She gave him a private education. A grammatical 
knowledge of the English language, matheraalioks, 
geography, history, natural and moral philosophy, to 
the exclusion of the learned languages, formed the 
course of his youthful studies. 

The candour and manliness of his disposition were 
sarly displayed among his young companions, and the 
commanding influence of his character was first dis- 
coTered by his ascendency oyer them. 
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The patrimonial eatate of Mr. Waahington wm« 
amall. After the completioB ^f his course with his tu- 
tor, he was engaged in useful industry ; and for seTeral 
years of bis minority, employed as a county surveyor. 
In this employment he distinguished himself by his 
diligence, and by the neatness and accuracy of his 
plans. His experience in this business made him well 
acquainted with the worth of new lands, and aided 
him afterwards in their selection. 

The military bias of his mind was early discoyered. 
The war between Eoghmd and France in 1747, kindled 
in his young breast that spark, which at a subsequent 
period burst into a flame ; and at his own importunity, 
the birth of a midshipman, at the age of fifteen, was 
obtained in the British navy. His views in this in- 
stance were defeated by the anxiety pf an a^ctionnte 
mother. 

At a time when the milttia was to be trained ibr 
actual service, at nineteen he was appointed one of 
the adjutant generals of Virginia, with the rank of 
major ', from the execution of the duties of this commia- 
aion, honourable to his age, he was soon called to higher 
employments. 

France at this period unfolded her ambitious design 
of connecting Canada with Louisiana, and in this way 
of enclosing the British colonies in North Americn. 
Her officers were directed to establish a line of posts 
from the lakes to the Ohio. This tract of country, the 
English held to be within the boundaries of Virginia. 
Mr. Dinwiddie, then the Lieutenant Governor of the 
INTovince, alarmed by encroachments, which involved 
the important inters^ of the British crown, conceived 
it proper officially to vram the French to desist from 
the prosecution of a scheme, deemed a violation qf ex- 
isting treaties between the two countries. 

It was difficult to select a proper agent to execute 
this perilous mission. He must pass through an un- 
explored wilderness, filled by tribes of Indians ; some 
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•f which were donbtfiil friends, and maaj the deoidad 
enemies of the Ekiglish. The frtigoes and daageis 
which induced other Virginiani to decline the eon- 
mianon of envoy on this occaaioni led Bir. WASinva- 
TON with ardour to seek the appointment. 

The very day on which he received hia 

I^m/' commission he commenced Ida joomey from 
WilliamsbuTf . At Winchester he procored 
the necessary provisions, baggage, and horses. On the 
fourteenth of November he reached Will's Creek, the 
frontier of inhabited Virginia; here he hired a guide 
and four other attendants, to accompany hira over the 
Alleghany mountains ', the passage of which was now 
attended with difficulty and hazard. The weather be- 
came incessantly itormy, and the snow deep ; and he 
was unable to arrive at Turtle Creek, on the moirth of 
the Monongahela, before the 22d. Here he was in- 
formed of the death of the French General, and found 
that his troops had retired to winter quarters. With 
extreme fiitigue he pursued his journey ; surveyed the 
country with the judgment of a soldier, and selected 
the foiics of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, as 
a place highly expedient for the English to poss e ss and 
fortify. On this site the French soon after erected 
Fort du Quesne, which, when the British GenenU 
Forbes gained the possession, he called Fort Pitt. 

In this place he spent a few days to conciliate the 
affections of the Jndians of the vicinity. Some of their 
chiefs, whose fidelity he to<^ the wisest measures to 
secure, he engaged as guides, with them, ascended the 
Alleghany river, and at the mouth <^ French Creek 
ibnnd the first French post. Proceeding up the creek 
to another fort, he met Monsieur le Gardeur de St. 
Pierre, the commanding oflScer on the Ohio, and to 
him he delivered Governor Dinwiddie's letter. With- 
in ihtee or four days he received an official answer to 
his communication, and immediately left the place on 
his retiAi ; but the snow being exoesavely deep, and 
2 
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hif honet growing weak from fiitiguoi he became im- 
patient at the tlowneia of his progress. Leaving there- 
£>re his horses with necessary directions, in the care 
of his attendants, he and his guide wrapped themselves 
in watch coats, took his important papers, and the ne- 
cessary 'provisions in their packs, and with their guns 
in their hands, prosecuted the journey on foot the 
nearest way through the woods. The next day, De- 
cember 26, as he passed a phice called the Murdering 
town, he fell in with a party of French Indians, which 
lay in wait for him ; one of them not fifteen steps dis- 
tant fired, but without effect. This Indian the Major 
took into custody and detained him till nine o*clock in 
the evening, then dismissed him, and continued his 
march through the night, that he might be beyond the 
reach of pursuit, should the Indians in the morning fol- 
low his track. The second day he reached the river 
two miles above the Shannapis, expecting to find it 
frozen over ; but the ice extended only fifty yards from 
the shore ; though quantities of it were driving in the 
channel. A raft was their only means of passing, and 
they had but one poor hatchet with which to make it. 
It cost them a hard day's work to form the raft ; the 
next day they launched it, went on board, and attempt- 
ed the passage ; but before they were half way over 
they were enclosed by masses of ice, and threatened 
with immediate destruction. Mr. Washington put 
down his setting pole to stop the raft, that the ice 
might pass by, but the rapidity of the current crowded 
the ice with such force against the pole, that it threw 
him out in ten feet water. But fortunately he saved 
himself by seizing one of the rafl logs. With their ut- 
most efforts they were unable to reach either shore, but 
with difficulty they landed on an island. The cold was 
so severe, that Mr. Gist the guide had his hands and 
feet firozen. The next morning, without hazard they 
passed the river on the ice, and were received into the 
lodgings of Mr. Frazier. an Indian trader. Here Ma- 
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jor Washihgton took a horaei and on the 16Ch of 
Jannaiy, 1754, reached WiUlanuborg, and made report 
of his proceedings. 

The fatigue and danger of this embassy are not 
easily conceived by persons in the bosom of civilised 
hfe. " From the 1st to the I5th of December/' says 
Major Washington, '* there was bat one day in which 
it did not rain or snow incessantly, and through the 
whole journey there was but one continued series of 
cold, wet weather." The journal composed for the 
perusal of Governor Dinwiddie, was published, and 
the enterprise, judgment, and perseverance displayed 
in the execution of this service, exalted Mr. Washing- 
.TON in publick opinion; and gave his country an earnest 
of his future services. 

The embassy to the Ohio, not having induced the 
French to withdraw from that country, the assembly 
of Virginia adopted measures to maintain the claims 
of the British crown. They empowered the executive 
of the colony to raise a regiment to consist of three 
hundred men. Mr. Fry, a gentleman acquainted with 
the western country, was appointed to command it, 
and the commission of Lieut. Colonel was given to 
Major Washington. Enterprising and patriotick. Col. 
Washington requested and obtained permission to 
march first, early in AprU, 1754, with two companies 
to the Great Meadows. The reasons which led him 
to this measure, were to be early in active service, to 
learn the designs of the enemy, to afford protection to 
the English settlements, to cultivate the friendship of 
the Indians, and to acquire a knowledge of the coun- 
try, which promised to be the scene of military opera- 
tions. Scarcely had he taken possession of his ground, 
when some friendly Indians informed him that the 
French had driven away a working party, sent by the 
Ohio company to erect a fort on the southeastern 
branch of the Ohio, and were themselves building a 
fortress on the very ground, which he had recommend* 
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•d to tiie Governor for a military post. They abo 
fave the intelli|rence, that a force was then marching 
from that place to the Great Meadows. Although hos- 
tilities had not commenced, jet it was considered that 
the French had invaded the English territory ; and 
many circumstances rendered it probahle, that a force 
was approaching with hostile views. It appeared that 
the party had left the direct road, and had encamped 
in a valley, a fow miles to the west of the Great Mea- 
dows, as a place of concealment. Colonel Washing- 
ton, under the guidance of the Indians, set out in a 
dark, rainy night, and surrounded the encampment. 
At day break his men fired, and rushed upon tho 
French, who, being completely surprised, surrendered 
One man only made his escape, and Mr. Jumonvillei 
the commander, alone was killed. 

The other companies of the regiment were, at this 
time, in march to join those in advance ; before these 
reached the camp Colonel Fry died, and the command 
devolved on Lieutenant Colonel Washington. Two 
companies of British troops, one from South-Carolina^ 
and the other from New- York, also joined the regiment 
at the Great Meadows, making a force of four hun- 
dred effective men. The regular captains reluctantly 
placed themselves under the command of a provincial 
officer ; but pressing circumstances induced them for 
the time, to wave dispute about rank, and to act under 
the orders of Colonel Washington. 

For the security of their stores he erected a small 
stockade, and then marched towards Fort du Quesne, 
to dislodge the French. At. the foot of Laurel Hill, 
thirteen miles on the way, he was met by a number 
of friendly Indians, who informed him, that the enemy 
were .hastily approaching with a strong detachment. 
A confidential chief assured him, that he had seen a 
reinforcement arrive at du Quesne, which place he 
left two days before, and had learned that a body con- 
iBsting of eight hundred French and four hundred In- 
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duuis, would immediately march to attack the Eii|^lith. 
The preTious information of deserters from the enemy 
confirmed the Indian's report. The troops had been 
already six days without bread, and had but a small 
qoantity of meat in store. The French might ap- 
proach by water carriage, within five miles of their 
present encampment ; and then pass them by a differ- 
ent route and starve them into a surrender, or fight 
them with a great superiority of numbers. 

In this critical situation Colonel Wash- 
1754 iNGTOH called a council of war. The unani- 
mous advice of which was, to return to their 
position at the Great Meadows ; because the two roads 
at that place united, and the country did not allow an 
enemy to pass them unperceived ; and at this place 
they might wait the arrival of a supply of provisions, 
and reinforcement of men. The Colonel approved the 
advice of his officers, and immediately carried it into 
effisct. (July 2) His first care was to sink a ditch 
round the stock&de, which he now named Fort Neces- 
sity; but before it was completed, the enemy attacked 
him, (July 3) under the command of Monsieur de Vil- 
Ker, whose force consisted of fifteen hundred men. 
The assault was gallantly made, and bravely repelled. 
Part of the garrison fought within the fort, and part in 
the ditch, which was abnoet filled with mud and water. 
Colonel Washihotonj during the whole action, re- 
mained without the fort, by his presence and example 
animating his men. The attack began at ten in the 
morning, l^ld was continued without intermission as 
long as the light of day remained. Early in the even- 
ing Monsieur de Villier demanded a parley and men- 
tioned the terms of capitulation which he was willing 
to grant. These were rejected ; but in the course of 
the night, articles were agreed upon and signed. Bj 
these, the fort was to be surrendered, the garrison al- 
lowed the honours of war, to retain their fire arms and 
baggage, and unmolested to march to the 
2« 
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pirt of Virgrinia. The capitulaiioii was the woik <ff 
haitei and written in the French language, with which 
neither Colonel Wa8hi«g#on nor any <^ hie efficers 
were acquainted, and unfortunately oontained an ez* 
pression, which the translator, at the time, construed 
to Colonel Washington to imply, that Mr. JnmonTiUey 
in the first action was killed; font which literally 
would bear the translation, was assassinated. In an- 
swer to a publication of Monsieur de Villier, Colonel 
Washington, soon after the event, made it fully ap- 
pear that he did not understand the import of the word ; 
but during his preudency, an enemy had the audacity 
to call him, upon the strength of this capitulation, ma 
assassin.* 

The killed and wounded in the Virginia regiment, 
on this occasion amounted to fifty-eight. The enemy 
were stated to have had ab6ut two hundred killed and 
wounded. 

The publick gave to this brave band, merited pnuM ; 
and the assembly of Virginia expressed their sense of 
the resolution and judgment displayed in the above 
action, by a vote of thanks to Colonel Washingtoit 
and his ofikers, and by a donajtion of three hundred 
pistoles to the soldiery. 

The regiment fell back to Winchester to recruit. 
At this place, the companies firom North-Carolina and 
Maryland joined the Virginia force ; the whole com» 
manded by Colonel Innes of North-Carolina. 

Governor Dinwiddie, #idi advice of council, order- 
ed the troops to march over the Alleghany mountains; 
either to drive the French from du Quesne, or to erect 
a fort in a fevourable position. The forces were in 
number much inferiour to those of the enemy, and were 
totally unprovided with articles of clothing and pro- 
visions, essential to a winter's campaign. Orders 
were also given immediately to fill up the regiment ; 

* In an infamous publication in the Aurora, under the tag 
^ureof Jaspxr Dwigbt. 
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•Umigh BO Bioiiey wu voted £>r the recruiting wn^^ 
Ticoi Colonel Washihoton pointedly remonstrated 
againft these measares ; bi]| being adopted, did all in 
his power to carry them into effect. The Legislature 
soon rose, without providing effectual means for active 
senrice, and the troops did not march. 

During the succeeding winter, regulations from the 
war office were published in America, which provided, 
that general and field officers of provincial troops, 
when serving with general and field officers commis- 
•ioned by the crown, should have no rank ; and, con- 
sequently, that senior provincial officers should be 
commanded by their juniors belonging to the regular 
troops. 

The military ambition of Colonel Washutotoh had 
been excited by his experience, and by the applause of 
his country ; but he possessed the spirit of a soldieri 
and refusing submission to these degrading regulations, 
he indignantly resigned his commission. At the same 
time he declared, that with high satisfaction he would 
obey the commands of his country, when her service 
should be consistent with his honour. 

1755. Colonel Wasbutgtok had at this time suc- 
ceeded to the estate ofms eldestl^pther, on the Poto- 
mack, called Mount Vernon, in compliment to the 
British Admirai of that nante. On this estate he re- 
solved to devote his life to agricultural and philosophick 
pursuits, a resolution that he did "not long jetain. 

In the ^ring,..«.£r6neral Braddock, who 

l<!^' commanded tw6 British regiments, and a 
few corps of Provincials, was making prepa- 
ration for an expedition to the Ohio. He invited Colo- 
nel Washih GTon to join his army, as his volunteer Aid 
de camp. The opportunity of making a campaign 
with a gentleman of his professional knowledge and 
experience was with pleasure embraced. When the 
General, in April, left Alexandria, Colonel Washiko- 
Tojr entered his fiunily, and attended him to Will's 
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Creek, where fort Comberluid was now ereet^dl* 
Here the army remained until the 12th of June, oc^ 
leeting horses, wagons, and provisions. Colonel 
Wasbihoton advised the commander in chief to use, 
as far as possible, pack horses instead of wagons, on 
accoont of the roughness of the country. Little atten- 
tion was given to his opinion at the moment, but, after 
the commencement of the march, the measure firoiB 
necessity was partially adopted. 

Soon after the army left Cumberland, Colonel 
Washinoton was attacked by a violent fever ; refusing 
to be left behind, he was carried forward in a covered 
wagon. All the difficulties arising from the state of 
the roads, which had been foreseen by Colonel Wash- 
ington, were, on the march, ftilly realised. General 
Braddock now advised with him on the most eligible 
measures to be adopted to secure the success of the 
expedition. He earnestly recommended, that the 
heavy artillery and baggage should be left under the 
charge of a subaltern officer ; and, that the commander 
in chief, with the flower of his army, should with the 
utmost despatch advance to the Ohio, in the expecta- 
tion of possessing themselves of Fort du Quesne, be- 
fore the French garrison could be reinforced by the 
troops that were known to be on their way for that 
purpose. The general closed with this advice. Twelve 
hundred men were selected, a few wagons were at- 
tached to the light artillery, and necessary provisionB 
were placed on pack horses. Of this body General 
Braddock himself took the command, leaving Colonel 
Dunbar to bring up the other division by slow marches. 

General Braddock with his disencumbered troops 
did not move with the expedition that accorded with 
the enterprising spirit of his American aid. In a letter 
written at the moment, he says, " I found that instead 
of pushing on with vigour, without regarding a little 
rough road, they were halting to level every mole hill, 
^ to erect bridges over every brook." In four days 
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they advaneed only mneteen miks. The indi^NMitioii 
of Colonel WASBijioToir now became lo leTere, that 
Ilia physieiana declared that hia life would be the aaeii- 
£oe oi the continued fatiguea of the march. The 
Oeneral therefore absolutely directed him to remain at 
¥ohogany with a small guard, until G>ionel Dunbar 
came up with him. Colonel Washiivgton at lengA 
consented, on the promise that he should be brought 
up with the advaneed corps, before its arrival at Fort 
da Quesne. The day preceding the fatal action, he, 
in a covered wagon, rejoined the troops, and, in his 
debilitated state, entered on his diity. 

General Braddock was warned of the danger, ta 

which the character of his enemy exposed him, and 

advised to employ the ranging companies of Virginia 

to scour the woods, and prevent ambuscades ; but not 

looking for an enemy caipable of serious opposition, ha 

without caution moved his army in small columnc. 

Within seven miles of du Quesne, he was suddenly 

attacked by an invisible foe ; the assaulting 

1755. ' P^^J ^ French and Indians fighting under 

cover of the thick wood and high grass, with 

which the country abounded. 

Early in the action, the Aids de camp, except Colo- 
nel Washington, were killed or disabled, and he per- 
Ibrmed the whole of the dangerous service of carrying 
the orders of the commander to his respective cheers. 
Of aU those, who on this fatal day did duty on horse- 
back, he alone escaped without a wound ; although he 
had two horses shot under him, and four balls through 
his coat. Doctor Craik,the physician who attended 
him in his last sickness, was a witness of thu scene: 
" I ejqiected," says he, " every moment to see him 
fidl.— His duty and situation exposed him to every 
danger. Nothing but the superintending care of Pro- 
vidence could have saved him from the fate of att 
around him." 

After an action of three hours, the troops broke, and 
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the efforts of their oflioere to nlly them were froitteee 
CJokmel WASHiNeTOir assieted to bring General Brad- 
doek off the field, who was mortally wounded. He 
reached fort Cnmberland, and there died, and was bu- 
ried. Daring the arduous and dangerous conflicts of 
this hour, Colonel Washington exhibited that belf 
possession and determined courage, which are essen- 
tial to the <^cer. To his quick discernment and 
sound judgment, the preservation of the defeated troope 
was in a great measure attributed ; and had his advice 
been previously adopted, probably the disaster would 
not have happened. As soon as relieved from his at- 
tention to his unfortunate General, he was despatched 
to Cumberland, to provide for the retreating army. 
. Colonel Dunbar being joined by them, de- 

17^.^' stroyed the stores he could not remove, and 
marohed his army .to Philadelphia into win- 
ter quarters. 

The Britidi troops had not been accustomed to In- 
dian warfare ; and, on this occasion, Col. Washing- 
ton indignantly witnessed their pusillanimity. In an 
i^icial relation of the engagement, to the Executive 
of Virginia, he observes, '*They were struck with 
such an inconceivable panick, that nothing but confti- 
aion and disobedience of orders prevailed among them; 
The officers in general behaved with inoomparaUe 
bravery, for which they greatly suffisred; there being 
upwards of sixty killed and wounded; a large ymfot' 
tion of what we had. 

'* The Virginia companies behaved like men, and 
died like soldiers ; for I bdieve of three companies on 
the ground that day, scarcely thirty men were left 
alive. Capt. Peronny and all his officers, down to a 
corporal, were killed. Capt. Poulson had almost as 
hard a &te, for only one of his escaped. In short, the 
dastardly behaviour of the regular troops, so called, 
exposed those who were inclined to do their duty to 
almost certain death. And at length, in spite of every 
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flffiiit to the contnuT^y ^bey broke mod ran tm eheep be- 
ibre honndi ; leaving the artillery, itim^^ifiAn^ pro- 
▼iaons, baggage, in ahort every thing, a prey to the 
enemy ; and when we endeavonred to rally them, in 
hopes of regaining the ground, and what we had left 
iq^n it, it was with at little socceaa, aa if we had aU 
tempted to itop the wild beara of the momitaina, or the 
Tivalets with our feet ; for they would break by in 
^ite of every effort to prevent it." 

The assembly of Virginia was in session, when the 
gloomy intelligence was received, that General Brad* 
dock was defeated and slain, and that Colonel Dmibar 
had left their frontiers open to the invasion of the ene- 
my. They immediately voted to raise a regiment to 
consist of sixteen companies. 

The important transactions in which Colonel Wash- 
oiOTON had been engaged, developed his character, and 
his reputation rose by every pnblick trust with which 
he was invested. He now received a commission ap- 
pointing him Colonel of this regiment, and Commander 
in Chief of all the forces raised, and to be raised, in 
Virginia ; with the privilege to name his fieM officers. 
He could, in the existing state of the colony, engage 
in the military service of his country without an im- 
peachment of his honour, and with alacrity he accept- 
ed the appointment. 

1755. A scene now opened to Colonel Washiho- 
TOH, trying indeed to a Commander of his youth and 
degree of experience, but proving an excellent school, 
in which to ^m the General of the revolutionary war. 
With an incompetent force he was to defend a fron- 
tier of three hundred and sixty miles. The French on 
the Ohio, aided by the numerous Indians, attached to 
their interests, exnbraced every favourable opportunity 
to invade the northern and western borders of Virginia, 
spreading terrour and desolation in their course ; and 
having completed their work of slaughter and ruin, 
they retreated with their plunder over the Alleghany 
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momittiB, before a force could be collected to att«<^ 
theBi.--?-GoTemor Dinwiddle was not himielf a scddier^ 
nof did he posseas a mmd to ocmiprehend the natan 
•f this mode of warfare. Jealous of his prerogative, 
and obstinate in his temper, his orders were often in* 
adequate to their object, or impracticable in their n^ 
tmre. The military code of the colonj was insuffi- 
cient, which rendered it impossible to bring the mili- 
tia into the field with the despatch necessary to repel 
an Indian invasion ; and her martial laws did not pos- 
sess yigour to pirevent insubordination in officers, or 
0Bcure discipline in the permanent troops. The ocdo- 
ny was at that time too poor, or too improTident, sea- 
sonably to lay up magazines for the use of her little 
army, or to keep money in the military chest fi>r its 
regular payment. 

Under idl these embarrassments, Ck>lonel Wabhivg- 
T05 entered on the duties of his commission. Having 
put the recruiting service in operation, he visited the 
Une of posts on the frontiers, and established the best 
regulations their state admitted, to keep the petty gar- 
risons vigflant and alert. 

He had accomplished this necessary business, and 
neaarly completed a journey to WiHiamsburg, to settls 
with the Governor the plan of operations ; and to press 
upon him, and other officers of government, the ia- 
pcHTtance of Legislative interference to conciliate those 
Indians who were not already attached to the Fretkck ; 
and to adopt effisctual means and regulaticms to sup- 
port and discif^e the troops; when information 
reached him of an eruption of the French and Indians 
on the northern border. In haste he returned to Win- 
chester, and found the country in the utmost alarm and 
confusion. The small garrisons conceived themselves 
to be in danger in their fortresses, and were unable to 
protect the open country. The inhabitants on the ex- 
treme frontier, instead of uniting their force for mutual 
Mfety, ftU back and communicated their fears to more 
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istioow pbwsM. Onkrs toeaH the miliUa i«|« tki 
field were onaTailing ; tbe iolicitade and e;(eitioii e^ 
•eeh individoel weie directed to the iramediate p^e* 
atfvitioiiof his funily and pri^jwrty. The tofferiDgt 
of his oooatrymeB deeply wounded the heart of Colo- 
nei Washuigtov. Every meaaure waa adopted, that 
•a enterprtaiAg spirit could suggest ; 4iid ail the meaae 
he possessed were judiciously and strenuously exerted 
fer their prolec^on ; but all were ioeffectual. He waa 
eempelled to be the witness of the calaauty of firiendii^ 
whom he could not reUeve ; and of the caraage and 
ravages of a ferocious enemy, whom he could not ohas- 
tiie. Before a force from below could be collected, 
the invading foe, having glutted their appetite for 
Ueod, and loaded themselves with spoil, recrossed the 
Boontaia. 

Three yeaf» servioe afibids litUe else, than a repe- 
tition of scenes of a similar nature; scenes, which oc- 
casioned these settlementB the utiaost horrour aod dis- 
tress, and brought the fortitude and nulitary resources 
of the Commander to a severe test ; but which, in. re- 
cital, would swell thii work beyond the designed 
bounds. The regiment never consisted of more than 
one thousand effective men. Colonel Wasbihgtov^ 
in addition to the i^iopriate duty of his commisaioOf 
was obliged to superintend the operations of each subor- 
dinate department, and to attend to the wants of th^. 
hnpoveri^ed inhabitants. 

Doring this poriod, be uaiamittiagly iu««l apontlw 
Executive and Legislature of hb Province, the insuf* 
iieieBey of the mode ad(^ted to prosecute the was. 
Be earnestly recommended offensive operations, as the. 
only measure which would effectuidly relieve thft 
Colony (kcm the heavy loss of inhabitants, and from 
the expense of money yearly sustained ', and prevent, 
the total depopidatiim of the fertile plains beyond the 
Blue Ridge. If the necessary oo-operation of Great 
Britain, to enable the colony to drive the enemy from 
3 
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Um OUe, were untttehiiMe, which would prov* a 
ndioal onre of the ewily he strongly recommended, 
that a regular force of two thouaand men ahonld be 
railed. By this measure he thought the militia, whose 
■erTioes were attended with incalculable expense, and 
were seldom productire of good, might be relieved 
from temporary draughts. The feelings and views of 
Col. Washihotoit on these subjects, will fully appear 
by the following extracts from letters which he wrote 
at the time. In a despatch to the Lieutenant Goyem^ 
our, he thus paints the situation of the inhabitants and 
the troops. *' I see their situation, I know their dan- 
ger, and participate their sufferings, without hay- 
ing it in my power to give them further relief than 
uncertain promises. In short, I see inevitable destruc- 
tion in so clear a light, that, unless vigorous measures 
are taken by the Assembly, and speedy assi s ta nc e sent 
from below, the poor inhabitants, now in forts, must 
unavoidably fall, while the remainder are flying before 
the barbarous foe. In fine, the melancholy situation 
of the people, the little prospect of aasbtanoe, the 
gross and scandalous abuses cast upon the officers in 
general, which is reflecting on me in particular, for 
suffisring misconduct of such extraordinary kind, and 
the distant prospect, if any, of gaining reputation in 
the service, cause me to lament the hour that gave me 
a commisnon, and would induce me at any other time 
than this of imminent danger, to resign, without one 
hesitating moment, a command, from. which I never 
expect to teip either honour or benefit ; but, on the 
contrary, have almost an absolute certainty of incur- 
ring displeasure below, while the murder of helpless 
fiunilies may be laid to my account here. 

" The supplicating tears of the women, and moving 
petitions of the men, melt me with such deadly sorrow, 
that I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I could 
offar myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering ene- 
my^ provided that would conduce to the people's ease." 
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The inefficiency of the militia he thoe pcwtrayed. 

^ The inhabitants are eo leniible of their danger if 
left td the protection of these people, (militia) that not 
a man will stay at his place. This I have from their 
own mouths, and the principal inhabitants of Angnsta 
coanty. The militia are under such bad order and dis- 
cipline, that they will come and go when and where 
they please, without regarding tim^, their officers, or 
the Mfety of the inhabitants. There should be, ac- 
cording to your honour's orders, one third of the mili- 
tia of these parts on duty, at a time ; instead of that, 
scarce one thirtieth is out. They are to be relie-ved 
every month, and they are a great part of that time 
marching to and from their stations ; and they wiU 
not wait one day longer than the limited time, whetlm 
relieyed or not, however urgent the necessity fot their 
continuance may be." 

<' I met with Col. Buchanan, with about thirty men, 
chiefly officers, to conduct me up Jackson's riyer, 
along the range of forts. With this small company of 
irregulars, with whom order, regularity, circumspee- 
tion, and vigilance were matters of derision and con- 
tempt, we set out, and by the protection of providence, 
reached Augusta court-house in seven days, without 
meeting the enemy; otherwise we must have been 
sacrificed by the indiscretion of these whooping, balloo- 
^Si gentleman soldiers. — ^This jaunt 8ffi>rded me 
^eat opportunity of seeing the bad regulation of the 
militia, the disorderly proceedings of the garrisons, 
and the unhappy circumstances of the inhabitants. 

" We are either insensible of danger until it breaks 
upon our heads, or else through mistaken notions of 
economy, evade the expense until the blow is struefc, 
and then run into an extreme of raising the militia. 
These, after an age, as it were, is spent in assembling 
them, come up, make a noise for a time, oppress the 
inhabitants, and then return, leaving the frontiers un- 
guarded as before. ThisisstiUourreUanee,notwitl|- 
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^tktkikhg Arrnnr tsiqieriettee eoavinces m, ifffos ^Sid 
Hot, tkat tiie Prtadi aitd Indians are watchingp the «p- 
^IfBttky when we ahall be hilled into fiiU] aecorif^ 
mad msprepared to retiit an attack, to inrade the eotto- 
ajj and by rava^n; one part, terrify another ; that 
they retreat when onr miUtta aetemble, and repeat the 
Mtoke as soon as they are di^iersed ; that tiiey send 
liown parties in the intermediate time, to discover onr 
tfotiotts, proeure intelligence, and sometknes to divett 
life troops." 

The expediency of an offenstye war, he supported 
h^ the following observations. 

*'' The certainty of advantage by an offensive scheme 
4^ Miction, renders it beyond any doubt, much prefera* 
Me to our 'defensive measares. To prove this to yoo^ 
4llr, requires, f presume, no arguments. Our seattmd 
force, so separated and dispersed in weak parties, avails 
Uttle to stop the secret incursions of the savages. We 
ean only put thera to flight, or frighten them to MBUm 
Mfaer part of the country, which answers not the end 
proposed. Whereas, had we strength enough to in* 
t^dto their lands, and assault their towns^we should 
restrain them from coming abroad and leaving thMr 
Ihmilies exposed. We then should remove the princi- 
pal cause, and have stronger probability of success } 
we should be free from the many alarms, mischieft, and 
tourders that now attend us ; we should inspirit the 
hearts of our few Indian friends, and gain more esteem 
with them. In short, could Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land be induced to join us in an expedition of this n** 
ture, and to petition his Excellency Lord Loudoun for a 
tmall train of artillery, with some engineers, we should 
then be able, in all human probability, to subdue the 
terrour of Fort du Quesne, remove our character with 
thfe ladlaiis, and restore peace to our unhappy fron* 
tiers." 

On supposition that the assembly should persist in 
1^ •(hdnie of defensive warlkre, he presented te tlM 
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Q o M r a o ar a phn for h» oyaioa. TluiWiatoMl^ 
Midi twratj-two forto, rMdiiag firom the liTOT Bfayo to 
tbe Potomftoky in a Mim of three hnadfed and ni^ 
■nles ; and wkich were to be gmiioned by a refokt 
fiiroe, consisting of two thousand men. 

Tbe pride of Go^emoor Dinwiddie was offended by 
these frank commimications of a gallant and inde- 
pendent officer. In nncoortly language he ce n s or e d 
advice, which he could not comprehend, sad reproaol^ 
ed this officer with officioumess and neglect <^ duty. 
Colonel Washington feh the reprimand as a patriot, 
the welfare of whose coontry ever dwelt on his heart ; 
and, like a soldier, who had an invaluable prize in his 
e«m reputation. In the consciousness of having made 
the highest efforts &ithfuUy to execute the trust re- 
posed in him, he thus with i^irit replied to the chaige, 
in a letter to a friend. ** Whence it arises, or why, I 
tm ignorant, but my strcmgest representations of mat- 
ters relative to the peace of the frontiers are disregarded 
M idle and frivolous ; my propositions and measures, as 
partial and selfish ; and all my sincerest endeavours 
fcr the service of my couirtry, perverted to the worst 
purposes. My orders are dark, doubtful, and uncertain. 
To-day approved, to-morrow condenmed ; left to ael 
and proceed at hazard; accountable for the conse- 
quences, and Uamed without the benefit of defence. 
If yon can think my situation capable of exciting the 
SDMillest degree of envy, or of affi>rding'the least satis- 
fiietion, the truth is yet hid from you, and you enter- 
tain notions very diffiirent firom the reality of the ease. 
However, I am determined to bear up under all these 
embarrassments, some time longer, in tbe hope of bet- 
ter regulations under Lord Loudoun, to whom I look 
fer tbe future fate of Virginia." 

To the Govcmour himself, in answer to a communi- 

eation from him, which conveyed a censure, he wrote, 

** I must beg leave, befiwe I conclude, to observe, in 

justification of my own conduct, that it is with pUasnce 

3* 
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I#VMi^ vvprvoT wiim rtpmtC is ^tts^ kMcw bo pc^' 
••• mui to rMdimr to aceute me, tfam I am to •#• 
rl^dlge an trrour when I kave eoflunilled it ; atm 
daiinms of atoning for a crkna, wlittt I am wtm* 
■n>le of being gmkj of one. Bat, eo the other haiid^ 
it U with eeneern I remarlc, that my hett endeaTotira 
leie their reward^ and that my ccndnct, although I 
hare uniformly stndied to make it as unezceptiosahW 
ai I coaldy does not appear to yen in a faTonrabla 
pidat of Ught. Otherwiae yoor Honour would not 
ba)fa aecuaed me of loose bebaTio«r and remissness of 
d«ty, in matters, where I thinli I have rather exceeded 
than ftUen short of it. This, I think, is OTidently tha 
ciae in speaking of Indian affiurs at all, after being in- 
stmeted in rery express terms, ' Abf te Aave any e«i»- 
cam with, or mMnagenunt of Indum offairs.' Thin 
has indneed me to forbear mentioning the Indiana ia 
my lettera to your Hononr of late, and to leave the 
mianttderstanding which you apeak of, between lir. 
AUdn and them, to bo related by him." 

He had been informed by letter of a report commnai* 
dated to the GoTemoor, impeaching his yeraeity and 
hnoonr. A copy of this letter he endoeed to his Ho- 
no«r» earnestly requesting of him the name of the aa- 
therof this report. << I should take it infinitely kind if 
your Honour would please to inform me, whether a 
report of this nature waa ever made to you, and in 
that eaae, who waa the author of it ? 

'* It ia eridmtt, from a variety of cireumstancea, and 
eapeeially from the change m yonr Honour'a conduct 
towarda roe, that aome person aa well inclined to de- 
tract, but better skilled in the art of detraction tha& 
the author of the aboVe atupid scandal, has made free 
with my character. For I cannot suppose that malice 
ao ahanrd, ao barefoced, ao diametrically oppoaite to 
tcalh, to common policy, and in abort to erery things 
hut Tillany, aa the abore ia, eeuld impress you wttk ao 
^ Ml ofaaimi of my hMmwt and hoaeaty. 
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«J[f kUii«#il^lo tlMii Ccimml , for aiy Mft«f« 

iti(gg9r«d» aot )mag eoMeiou* of haiviag givmt tilt 
ktiite«W80t0 sajMi^tiiHieii ]«mIo UmI geotlraMik 
to reflect so groifljr. I mj, if it be poMtUe tiwt •«-«*. 
cmMdeeoettd iolow;«« te-betheprofiagetor of tint 
itory , ihe moAt either be Ya»tly ignorefit of the 0leto of 
tfiaiff in this country at ttut tim$, or elee he mmt 
■Impose that the whole body ef iohflhitaDts had cefl» 
bined with me in ezeeuting the deoeitful firaod. Os^ 
why did they, almoat to a maD, forsake their dwriiiafi 
in the greateit terronr and eonftision ? And whik ona 
half of them sought shelter in pidt^ ferts of thttr e«m 
bailding, the others ^lould Aee to the acyaoent oountlea 
ier refuge ; numbers of them eveift to Car^ina, fiwaa 
vhenoe thej have never returned ? 

" These are facts well known ; bnt not better knewv^ 
than that these wretched people, while they I17 pent 
up in forts, destitute of the common supports of lifty 
(having, in their pree^itate flight, forgxttten, or w#re 
iiaable rather to secure any kmd of nocassaries) S4 
despatch messengers, (thinking that I had not ropre- 
seated their miseries m the piteous sEuumerth^ 4m 
served) with addresses of their own to your Henoos 
and the Assembly, prayiag relief. And i£d I ever 
send anj alarming aceount, without sending ^so tiM 
original papers, or the copies^ which gave me to it. 

« That I have foibles, and perhaps many, I shall net 
deny. I should esteem rays^ as the wMld alscft 
would ,< vain and empty, were I to arrogate perftetion* 

'* Knowledge in military matters, is to be -aoipiired 
by praetice and experience only, and if I hive erredy 
great allowance should be made ibr mj erTonrs ftr 
want of them, nidefls those errours riie«ld apptar^U^ bd 
wH&li &nd then I eenoeiire it weqjd be more geu^^ 
rons to charge me with my fimlts, and let nte sttfad ^f 
UU. aoeordii^ to evideaee^ than to stifpnatiae me Ike- 
jiind my- back. 

" It is nnoiNMff i»whiHl tight isy^torvieds wylftiw 
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iq[»peftMd tQ your Honour ; but this I know, and it ti 
Iht iughoit eonaolatioB I am eapaUo of feeling, tlttt- 
no man that ever was employed in a poblick eapaoitj} 
haa eadeavonred to diacharge the trust reposed in him 
«ith gfreater honesty, and more seal for the coaatry's 
iiitereat, than I have done ; but if there is any person 
iifingf who ean say with justice, that I have offered 
any intentional wrong to the publick, I will cheerfnfly 
aobmit to the most ignominious panisKment thaA an 
mured people ought to infliot. On the other hand, it 
IB' hard to have my character arraigned, and my a^ 
tioBs eendemned, without an hearing. 
■ « I must therefore again beg in more plaint and in 
very earnest terms to know if -^— has taken the liber- 
ty of representing my conduct to your Honour, with 
iueh ungentlemanly freedom as the letter implies ? 
S'our oondescension herein will be ackn€»wledged a 
fingular favour." 

^ Soon after this transaction, Mr. Dinwiddie left the 
govebunent, and Mr. Blair, the president of the Coon* 
cil, became, for a short time, the Executive, between 
whom mnd Colonel Wasringtoii perfect confidence 
and free communication existed. 

. 1757. Thu year Lord Loudoun succeeded to the 
^Bivil'gQvernment of Virginia, and to the chief com- 
mand of the British troops in North America. Golo- 
ael Wasbinotoh obtained permission to wait upon 
hvia the succeeding winter ; to whom he presented an 
tddtess fix>m his regiment, and communicated from 
himself a statement of the military sitaation of the 
oehmy. In this he pointed out the errour of the go- 
vernment in the management of the war, and parttctt'^ 
hilf in their depending on tiie aid of the militia ; and 
eleariy stated the superiour advantages of ofi^nsivs 
^^lefeaftiMis. 

Cohmel Wasbiitotoh was sangume in tiie expeota* 
tion,that Lord Loudoun would ad(^t his darling scheme 
«f nfi^eaqpedttion to dtsfiossess the French of Fort da 
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C^oesne ; but Ms Lordslrip having detenmtt6d to di* 
rect his feree agahnt Tioottderoga, he was sgain dilN 
appointed. 

At the dose of the year 1757, General Abe re io mM ft 
Wtts appointed to the supreme ocnnniaiid in America^ 
and General Forbes eomniissioned as the conunaadas 
of the middle district. To the high fratification of. 
Ookme] WA»HiRGT0ir, the conquest of da Q^ieiAie 
htNsame a principal object. 

1758. Colonel Washinotoit, not ezpeoting to bfr 
placed cm the establiehment) had detemi^Md to resigiK 
bis eoraniission ; bat he thought the expedition for tint 
purpose presented a fair prolpect of distingaiahed ser* 
vioe, and he resolved to engage in it. 

He warmly reooramended an eariy campaign ; foft 
.Mnong other reasons, seven hundred IndtuM had^ 
ibled at Winchester, whose patiene* 
would be CAnattsted uidess early employad ; and ii^ 
that event, he observes, " No words can tell howmtiob 
they will be missed." 

He was at length ordered to collect the Virginia 
troops at Winchester, and to hold them in readinesa 
for active service. At this late moment, when tha do* 
ties of the field demanded his attention^ he was obliged 
to make a journey to Williamsburg, to provide armsy 
olothing, and money for his regiment ; and to obtain 
ibr kis soldiers, the same pay whush the assembly, iff 
their last session, had voted to a regiment raised lb^ 
the present campaign. 

Early in July the Virginia forces were moved t« 
Cumberland, and through the mcmth employed mi 
opeuing a road from that place to Raystown. Flybi^ 
parties of the enemy greatly annoying them in theiii 
business, it was contemplated to send a deta^ hman% 
over the moimtain, to restrain the French and. Indiana 
irom this annoyance.; but Col. Wasrhtotos objectn4 
to the measure, becauae the detachment would be ex^ 
posed to the whole force of the enemy on the Ohic^ 
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And mmt be defeated. The plan was in conaeiquenee 
given up ; and by his advice frequent aconta, connat- 
ing principally of Indiana, were eubatitnted. The pre- 
dktion of Colonel Washihgton, respecting the bodj 
ef Indiana at Winchester, was yerified ; before tlM 
eampaign opened, their patience was exhausted, and 
they retired to their homes. 

It was confidently expected that the army would 
march by Braddock's road, which needed only sliglit 
repairs ; but on the Uft of this month, Col. Banquet 
by letter, requested an interview with Colonel Wasb- 
nroTOir, to consult with him on opening a new roiite. 
In reply he wrote, ^ I shall most cheerfully woric on 
any road, pursue any route, or enter on any service 
that ^e General or yourself may think me usefully 
employed in, or qualified for ; and shall never have ft 
win of my own, when a duty is required of me. Bat 
•Ince you desire me to speak my sentiments fireely, 
permit me to observe, that after having conversed with 
an the guides, and having been informed by others ac- 
qnainted with the country, I am convinced that a road 
to be compared with Gen. Braddock's, or, indeed, that 
win be fit ibr transportation, even by pack horses, can- 
not be made. I own I have no predilection for the 
route yon have in contemplation for me.*' 

Notwithstanding every remonstrance, he found Col. 
Bouquet determined to open the new road. — That 
nothing in his power might be omitted to prevent the 
adoption of a scheme, which he thought would proba- 
bly defeat the expedition, he addressed a letter io this 
officer, with the express design that it should be laid 
before General Forbes, then indisposed ; in which he 
l^ve the following reasons for the prefbrence of Brad* 
doeVs road. 

When individuals of Pennsylvania and Virginia, he 
said, were about to establish a trade with the natives 
on the Ohio, they, under Indian guides, explored the 
country, and adopted the road by WiU's Creek as the 
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best route. This road had been opened by the Olde 
company in 1753, and had been repaired in 1754 by tiio 
troops mider his command^ as &r as Gist's plantatioo, 
beyond the Great Meadows. In 1755 it had been put 
m good order by General Braddock, and could witb 
little labour be fitted for use. This road, therefore, 
must be preferable to a new route over ground net 
Qiore fiivourable. In respect to forage there could be 
DO material difference. The hills on both routes were 
barren, and the valleys between them abounded witb 
grass. The objection to Braddock's road, he obseryedy 
on account of high waters, was not founded ; he ImuI 
himself passed with a body of men, the Yohogany, the 
most rapid stream, and the soonest filled of any on 
the road, after thirty days of almost incessant rain.- 
The Monongahela might be avoided. The defiles on 
Raystown road were as numerous as on Braddock's, 
and the saving in distance was inconsiderable. But 
the insuperable objection to the new route, he observed, 
was the time that must be expended in opening it. 
The distance was little short of an hundred miles, over 
mountains, almost impassaUe, and covered with woods 
and rocks. The most that could be expected, he said, 
on this route the present season, would be to gain the 
beight of land, there erect fortifications, and wait the 
return of spring. This delay must be attended with 
ruinous consequences to the colonies, which had ex- 
erted themselves beyond their strength to drive the 
French from the Ohio the present campaign. 

In the same letter, he communicated an order of 
march on Braddock's road, which would bring the 
army in sixty-four days before Fort ^u Quesne, with 
provisions for eighty-six days. He also wrote to Major 
Halket, Aid of Gen. Forbes, to engage his good offices 
to prevent the fatal plan. ^^ I am just returned firom a 
conference held with Col. Bouquet. I find him fixed-~ 
I think I may say, unalterably fixed, to lead you a neyr 
way to the Ohio, through a road, every inch of which 
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i# to b^ cut ai this adFaac^d seaMAy wlien w* hmxm 
y^c«ly time left to tread the beaten track, universany 
9(mfeM^ to be the best passage through the mountain. 

*^ If Colonel Bouquet succeeds in this point with Um 
Oeoerali all is lost ! All is lost indeed ! Our enlerpriso 
is ruined, and we shall be stopped at the Laurel H^ 
this winter— but not to gather hiurels, except of the 
kind which cover the mountains. — The southern In- 
dians will turn against us, and these colonies will be 
desolated by such an accession to the enemy's strength. 
These must be the consequences of a miscarriage, and 
% miscarriage the almost necessary consequence of an 
attempt to march the army by this route." 

The judgment and advice of Colonel Washington 
in this important measure were overruled, and to hia 
extreme mortification, the new route of the army was 
i^opted. The disappointment and gloomy prospect 
which he entertained, are strongly expressed in the 
following letter, written from Cumberland, to the 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses. 

<< We are still encamped here, very sickly 
17^' ^^^ dispirited at the prospect before us. 
That appearance of glory which we once had 
in view, even that hope, that laudable ambition of 
serving our country, and meriting its applause, are 
^ow no more > ail is dwindled into ease, sloth, and &- 
tal inactivity. In a word, all is lost, if the ways of 
men in power, like certain ways of providence, are not 
inscrutable. But we, who view the actions of great 
men at a distance, can only form conjectures agreeably 
to a limited perception ; and, being ignorant of the 
comprehensive s6hemes which may be in contempla- 
tion, might mistake egregiously in judging of things 
from appearances, or by the lump. Tet every fool wiU 
have his notions, will prattle and talk away ; and why 
may not I P We seem then, in my opinion, to act un- 
der the guidance of an «vil genius. The conduct of 
our leaders, if not actuated by superiour orders, is 
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tempered with someUiiiig — I do not care to give a name 
to. Noting now bat a miracle can bring this cam- 
paign to a bi^py issae." 

Mentioning the arguments h6 had brought against 
the new road, he proceeds, <' But I spoke all unayailing- 
\y. The road wa3 immediately begun, and since then, 
fimn one to two thousand men have ccmstantly wrought 
00 it. By the last accounts X haye received, they had 
cat to the foot of Laurel Hill, about thirty-five miles, 
and I suppose by this time, fifteen hundred men hare 
taken post about ten miles further, at a place called 
Loyal Hanna, where our next fort is to be constructed. 

''We have certain intelligence, that the French 
strength at Fort du Quesne did not exceed eight hun- 
dred men, the 13tb ultimo, including about three or 
&ur hundred Indians. See how our time has been 
mispent. Behold how the golden opportunity is lost, 
perhaps never more to be regained ! How is it to bt 
accounted for ? Can General Forbes have orders for 
this ? Impossible. Will then our injured country pass 
by such abuses ? I hope not ; rather let a full repre- 
sentation of the matter go to his Majesty ; let him 
know how grosdy his glory and interests, and the pub* 
lick money have been prostituted." 

Col. Grant, with a force of eight hundred men, hav- 
ing been detached to reconnoitre Uie country, in the 
neighbourhood of the Ohio, was about this time de- 
feated with loss ; and himself, and Major Lewis of 
Ck>Ionel Washington's regiment, were taken prisoners. 
Three coibpanies of this regiment were on the expe- 
dition, and behaved with great bravery. Of eight 
officers belonging to these companies, on this service, 
five were killed, one wounded, and one taken prisoner. 
Capt. Ballet, who had charge of the baggage, deftind- 
ed it with great resolution, and did much to prot^ci 
the defeated troops ', he fortunately came off the fie]4 
without a wound. This spirited and soldierly conduet 
the Britons acknowledged to be highly honourable to 

4 
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the troops tfaemMlTes, ind to tbo Omunaiider, who 

trained them to the service. General Forbes c<Mn^- 

mented Colonel Washington on the oceaaon. 

Colonel Washington was at this time employed on 

the new road, in the neighbonriiood of Raystown. 

^ „ General Forbes resolved that the main 

Oct 8 
1758.' Anny should more from this place ; and he 

called upon the commanding officers of reg^ 

ments to lay before him a plan for its march. Coloiifli 

Washington presented his; it has been preserred, 

and is said to ^splay the soundness of his judgment. 

Through a road almost impassable, tl^ army at 
length reached Loyal Hanna, about ten miles from 
the foot of Laurel Hill, and forty-fire from Fort Cum- 
berland. At this place Colonel Washington had pre- 
dicted the expedition would terminate. In a Council 
of War it was actually resolved to be umdviseable to 
proceed further this Autumn. To have wintered in 
this inhospitable wilderness would, perhaps, have been 
impossible ; but before any disposition of the army was 
made, intelligence was brought by some prisoners, that 
the garrison of Fort du Quesne had not been support- 
ed from Canada ; that the Indians had deserted it ; 
and, that it was not in a situation to make resistance. 
This intelligence induced General Forbes to change 
his resolution, and to push on to the Ohio. Cokm^ 
Washington was ordered to the front to superintend 
opening the road for the army ; which duty he, with 
extreme fatigue, executed. In slow and laborious 
marches, General Forbes reached du Quesne, 

1758 ' and found that the French, on the evening 
preceding his arrival, had set fire to this £>rt, 
and had passed in their boats down the river. 

The success of the campaign was wholly to be at- 
tributed to the pressure of the English on Canada, 
wMch constrained the French Commander in chief to 
call in, or weaken his outposts ; but for this circum- 
stauce, the gloomy predictions of Colonel Washington 
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mmld bar* b«en Twified, in the fiulnro of the ezpedi* 
tkni. 

The Fort beinf repaired, wu called Fort Pitt, in 
comptiment to the pireeminent British Minister, under 
whose auspices the war was now conducted. 

Colonel Washutgtoh fomished two hundred men 
of his regiment to the garrison, and soon after return- 
ed to WlUiamsburg to take his seat in the House of 
Burgesses, of which, in his absence he had been chosen 
a member. 

His services, while commander of the Virginia 
forces, were apinreciated by his countrymen ; and the 
British c^icers with whom he served, bore honourable 
tMlimony to his military talents. The soldierly and 
giHant behariour of his regiment in the field, exhibit- 
ed the best evidence of the address of their commander, 
m. trainiBg them to exact discipline, and exciting in 
them a martial spirit. His officers expressed the great 
aftetion and re^>eot, which they entertained for his 
eharacter, by an unanimous address, presented to him 
it the close of this campaigrn ; and the inhabitants of 
the fWmtiers placed full confidence in him, even at a 
time when he was unable to defend them firom the 
danghter and devastation of the enemy. 

Colonel Wabbihotov now saw the great object at- 
tained, to which fer years he had directed his whole 
mind. The enemy was driven firom the Ohio, and his 
country, in a great measure, relieved firom the carnage 
and disUvss of an Indian war. His health was impair- 
ad by the arduous services of the campaign ; and hit 
private concerns demanded his attention. He there* 
fore resigned his military commission, and retired to 
the tranquil scenes of domestick life. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Oolonel Waahin^fton^i Marriage-^ii ouuiagMBent of the EBtete of 
Mount Vernon — ^Appointed a Judge of ine County Court, and a 
Member of the Virginia Legislature — Chosen a Member of the 
first Congress — Appointed Commander in Chief of the Americaa 
Forces — Arrives at Camp— Arranges the Army — Deficiency of 
Arms and Ammunition — Colonel Arnold detached to Q,oebeelE— 
Success of American Cruisers — ^Evils of temporary enli«tnaenf~- 
An attack on the Enemy's Posts meditated — Possession taken of 
the Heights of Dorchester — Boston evacuated. 

1759. Soon after the resignation of his miliUoy 
commission, Colonel Washihgtoit married Mrs. Mat- 
tha Ct]BtiB> a young and beautiful widow, who possessed 
an ample fortune, and who was endowed with those 
amiable and pleasing accomplishments of nmA and 
manners, which give the best security for happineas in 
the married state. With her he lived in all the con- 
fidence, endearment, and felicity which thb relation 
can produce. 

On his estate of Mount Vernon, he extensively en- 
gaged in the business of agriculture, and was greasy 
distinguished for the judgment he displayed in the im- 
provement of his lands. Every branch of business 
wils conducted upon system, exact method and eo<HM>- 
my were observed throughout every department of his 
household, the accounts of his overseers he weekly 
inspected, the divisions of his &rm were numbered, 
tiie expense of cultivation, and the produce of each lot 
were regularly registered ; and, at one view he coold 
determine the profit or loss of any crop, and ascertain 
the respective advemtages of particular modes of hus- 
bandry. He became one of the greatest landholders 
in North America. Besides other great and valuaUe 
tracts, his Mount Vernon estate consisted of nine thou- 
sand acres, all under his own management. On which, 
in one year, he raised seven thousand bushels of wheat, 
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aai tan thoaaand of Indian com. His domesiick and 
-fitraii^ establishments were composed of nearly a 
thousand persons ; and the woollen and linen cloth 
-aecesaary for their use, was chieflj manofactored on 
•die estate* 

Order and indostry were carried into all his con- 
eens. The authority he exercised over his slaves was 
Mended with great tenderness and humanity , and their 
affection and gratitude ensured a prompt and cheerful 
obedience to his commands. Mount Vernon was ejer 
the seat of hospitality, and here its rights were liberal^ 
ly exercised. Colonel Wabhikgtoit, although exact 
in requiring the punctual fulfilment of contracts and 
engagements, yet was diffusive in offices of humanity, 
and deeds of charity to those of his vicinity who need* 
edhis assistance. 

• From the close of the war on the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia, to the commencement of the revolutionary 
contest, Ck>lonel WASHiHOToif acted as a Judge of a 
County Court, and represented his district in the 
House of Burgesses of his Province. Although never 
£stinguished as a popular speaker, yet the souzid- 
ness of his judgment, the wisdom of his counsels, 
and the uniform propriety of his behaviour, secured 
him the confidence and esteem of all who were ac- 
quainted with his character. 

While a Legislator of Virginia, he took an active 
part in opposition to the principle assumed by the 
British Parliament, to tax the American colonies. 
When it became expedient to train the militia for the 
defence of those rights, which the country determined 
never to sacrifice, the independent conq>anie8 in the 
Northern part of Virginia chose him their Commander. 

He was elected a member of the first Congress) 
which met in Philadelphia in 1774 ; in which body 1m 
had a distinguished agency in the arrangement of the 

•See <' Legacies of WAtHnroTOn/' printed at Trenton 
in 1800. 

4« 
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military retoaroei of the United Fro^ineee. He 

the acthre member of all Committeea, to which 

neat of this nature was entrusted. 

At the commencement of hoitilitiea, <?oii-> 
June 15 

1776. * gross deemed it necessary to appoint a Com- 
mander in Chief of the American forces. 
The eminent character of Colonel Washuigton point- 
ed him out as the best qualified to unite the conJBdenee 
of the publick, and successfully to conduct the ardn- 
ous conflicts of the war. Congress unanimously elect- 
ed him *' General and Commander in Chief of the 
United Colonies, and of all the forces now raised, and 
to be raised by them." When the President of Con- 
gress communicated his election, he thus addressed him. 

<' Mr. President, although I am truly sensible of tli« 
high honour done roe in this appointment, yet I feel 
great distress from a consciousness that my abilities 
and military experience may not be equal to the ex- 
tensive trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I 
will enter upon the momentous duty, and exert every 
power I possess in their service, and for the support of 
the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my most 
corotial thanks for this distinguished testimony of their 
approbation. 

**■ But lest some unlucky event should happen, un- 
favourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in the room, that I this day 
declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not think my- 
self equal to the command I am honoured with. I beg 
leave, Sir, to assure the Congress, that, as no pecunia- 
ry consideration could have tempted me to accept this 
arduous employment, at the expense of my domestick 
ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit 
firom it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
These, I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is aU 
1 desh-e." 

Congress, when his cmnmission was exeouted, 
unanimously and solemnly resolved, to support him 
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91th their llyefl and fortmiefl, as the general of their 
majf in defence of the country. General WAiRure- 
TOK instantly prepared to enter upon the eyentfol du» 
lies ot' his ccHoimiand. The difficolties which he was 
to encoonter, will clearly appear from a slight yiew of 
the state of the country, and of the condition of the army. 

As a means to repel the encroachments of the Bri- 
tiih Parliament, the American merchants had generally 
entered into resolutions, not to import articles of mer- 
chandise from Great Britain ; and at the commence- 
ment of the war, the country was, in a great degree, 
destitute of ammunition, and of every material necessa- 
ry to clothe an army, and furnish the men with tents. 
There were no considerable magazines of provisions, 
and few tools suitable for the work of fortification. 
The men who composed the army were raised by dif- 
ferent States, on short enlistments, and on different 
establishments ; and they carried into the camp, the 
fedings and habits formed by their respective pursuits 
in private life. They were animated by the love of 
liberty, and possessed the resolution and bravery of 
hardy yeomanry ; but they could not easily be brought 
to submit to the rigid rules of military subordination 
and discipline. The authority of Congress and of dif- 
ferent Colonies was blended in all the arrangements of 
the army. These causes occasioned numerous and com- 
plicated embarrassments to the Commander in Chief. 

The appointment of General Washington was uni- 
versally approved. On his journey to head quarters, 
he met with the most respectful attention, and receiv- 
ed the fullest assurancnss of assistance and support. 
He was escorted by companies of volunteers ; and, at 
Springfield, a hundred miles fi-om Boston, a Commit- 
tee of the Congress of Massachusetts met, and attend- 
ed him to Cambridge. 

On his arrival that body presented him an 

^F" 2, address, in which they expressed their entire 

satisfaction with his appointment, and pledged 



f 
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the most effectual eo-operation with his metiareay oi 
their power. Hit answer was well calculated to in- 
crease the attachment to his person, and the oonfidenoe 
in his talents, which the publick already entertained. 

^* Gentlemen, your kind congratulations on my ap- 
pointment and arrival, demand my warmest acknomr* 
ledgments, and will ever be retained in. grateful re- 
membrance. In exchanging the enjoyment of domee> 
tick life, for the duties of my present honourable, bat 
arduous situation, I only emulate the virtue and pub- 
lick spirit of the whole Province of Massachusetts, 
which, with a firmness and patriotism without an ex- 
ample, has sacrificed all the comforts of social and po- 
litical life, in support of the rights of mankind, and the 
welfiire of our common country. My highest ambition 
is to be the happy instrument of vindicating these 
rights, and to see this devoted Province again restored 
to peace, liberty, and safety." 

The British army, at this time, commanded by Gene- 
ral Gage, was strongly posted in three divisions ; <m 
Bunker's Hill, a mile firom the ferry of Charles's River, 
on Cop's Hill in Boston, and on Rozbury neck. These 
fortified posts secured the isthmus of Boston, and that 
of Charlestown, the only avenues by land into those 
towns. Floating batteries and armed ships, stationed 
in the waters which surround Boston, supported the 
positions of the British, and kept open the communica- 
tion between them. r 

The American army was posted at Rozbury, Cam 
bridge, and on Winter and Prospect Hills, in front of 
Bunker's Hill. These positions formed a crescent of 
twelve miles in extent. After reccmnoitring the situa- 
tion of the enemy, and examining the state of his own 
army, the General attempted a better organization of 
the troops. He formed them into three divisions ; the 
division at Roxbury formed the right wing of the 
army, and was commanded by General Ward ; the 
division on Prospect and Winter Hills composed the 
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lfi€t wing*, and was commanded by General Lee ; and 
the troops at Cambridge formed the centre, and were 
commanded by General Washington in person. The 
forceff were deemed incompetent to defend this extend- 
ed camp, bnt the situation of the country did not &- 
▼our a more compact arrangement ; nor could the 
neighbouring country be otherwise defended from the 
depredations of th^ enemy. 

These positions were secured by lines and forts; 
and a few companies of men were posted in the towns 
Around Boston Bay, most exposed to annoyance by 
British armed vessels. 

General Washington found himself embarrassed by 
the total want of system in every department of the 
temy. In the execution of the duties of his com- 
mission, it became necessary to open a correspond- 
ence, not only with the Continental Congress, and 
with most of the Governments of the Colonies, but 
also with the Committees of all those towns which 
furnished supplies for the army. In a letter to Con- 
gress on this subject, he observes, 

" 1 should be extremely deficient of gratitude, as 
well as justice, if I did not take the first opportunity 
to acknowledge the readiness and attention which the 
Congress, and the difiTerent Committees have shown, 
to make every thing as convenient and agreeable atf 
possible ; but there is a vital and inherent principle of 
delay, incompatible with military service, in transact- 
ing business through such various and different chan- 
nels. I esteem it my duty, therefore, to represent the 
inconvenience that must unavoidably ensue from a de- 
pendence on a number of persons for supplies, and 
aubmit it to the consideration of Congress, whether the 
publick service will not be the best promoted by ap- 
pointing a Commissary General for the purpose." 

An inquiry into the state of the magazine of powder 
was among the first cares of General Washington, 
and three hundred and three barrels in store was the 
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ratura made to him. Soon after he diecorered, that 
this return embraced the whole quantity brought into 
oamp, without deducting what had been expended ; 
and that there remained on hand only sufficient to 
furnish the army with nine cartridges a man. Wliila 
the greatest caution was used to keep this alarming 
fiict a secret, the utmost exertions were employed to 
obtain a supply of this article of absolute necessity in 
war. Application was made to all the Ckilonies, and 
measures were adopted, to import powder into the 
eountry. The immediate danger was soon removed 
by an arrival of a small quantity sent from Elizabeth- 
town, in New-Jersey. Under the perplexities which 
arose from the defect of arms, the want of clothing 
and magazines, from the want of engineers, and from 
the confused state of the staff department, the mind of 
General Washington was, in some measure, cheered 
by a view of the men who composed his troops. " It 
requires," says he, in a letter to the President of Con- 
gress, ^' no military skill to judge of the difficulty of 
introducing proper discipline and subordination into an 
army, while we have the enemy in view, and are daily 
in expectation of an attack ; but it is of so much im- 
portance, that every effort will be made that time and 
circumstances will admit. In the mean time, I have 
a sincere pleasure in observing that there are materials 
for a good army ; a great number of able bodied men, 
active, zealous in the cause, and of unquestionable 
courage." The details of the departments of the Pay- 
master, Quartermaster, and Commissary, fell upon 
General Washington, and he urged Congress to 
fill them. Being himself authorised to make the ap- 
pointments, he called to his assistance the general 
staff, which is necessary for the regular support and 
expeditious movements of an army ; and assiduously 
prosecuted plans to organize and discipline his troops. 
General Gage had, at his disposal, a force consist- 
ing of eight thousand men, and, by the aid of hit 
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dttppiBf , liB was enabled to direct h to any pomt of 
tbe extended lines of the Americans, wliese army did 
not amount to more than fourteen thonsand and &f9 
faondred men. Genoral Washihotoh was fuUj ap- 
prised of his danger, and early summoned the Gene- 
nl o&oen to deliberate upon the expediency of at- 
tempting to support their present position, or of taking 
one in their rear more compact. The .council with 
ananimity advised to remain in their present lines. 
The reasons in support of this opinion were, the imme- 
£ate effisct which a retrograde movement would have 
to animate the British, and to depress the American 
troops; the unfiivourable impression that would be 
■ade upon the publick mind ; the devastation of the 
fertile country, that must be opened to the enemy, and 
the difficulty of finding a strong position in the rear. 
As a precautionary measure, it was determined that 
they would not take possession of the heights of Dor- 
chester, nor oppose the attempt of General Gage to 
gain them. In case of an attack and defeat, the 
heights in Cambridge,* and the rear of the lines in 
Rozbury, were appointed as places of rendezvous. 
The enemy was watched with vigilant attention ; and 
any movements which threatened a distant invasion, 
were communicated to Congress, and to the Execu- 
tives of the Provinces particularly exposed. 

The enemy had been taught respect for the Ameri- 
can army by the battle of Bunker's Hill, and their 
plans, from that period through the year, were direct- 
ed to self defence. With little interruption, both ar- 
mies were empk>yed in strengthening their respective 
lines and posts. The few skirmishes which took place 
between small parties neither in their nature nor their 
consequences merit notice. 

The mere defence of lines did not satisfy the^ enter- 
prizing and patriotick mind of General Washirgtok. 

* Judge MarshaU denominates these heights, '< Welch 
Moontains." This bame is not known in their viciDit3\ 
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With extreme anxiety he noticed the expense of tiie 
campaign, without possesaing the meaiu of diminMh' 
ing it. 

He knew that his country was destitute of xeTSiiiM, 
«.nd apprehended that her resources must soon be ex- 
hausted. In a few months the army of course would 
be disbanded, and the enlistment of another he con- 
ceived to be extremely difficult, if practicable ; power- 
ful reinforcements to the enemy were, in the Spring, 
to be expected from England ; and he thought it 
doubtful, whether proportionate strength could be ocd- 
lected in the Colonies to meet them in the field. Hs 
conceived it, therefore, of vast importance to the 
American cause to subdue the army in Boston, be£ue 
it could be reinforced. An event of this magnitude 
would unite and animate the Colonies, and convince 
Great Britain, that America was determined in her 
opposition to the measures of Parliament. Under 
these impressions he often reconnoitred the enemj, and 
collected information of their numbers and strength 
from every possible source. The attempt to dislodge 
the British he well knew would be attended with ex- 
treme hazard ; but it was his opinion, that the proba- 
bility of ultimate success, and the great advantages ac- 
cruing from it, warranted the effort. In a letter to the 
General Officers, he stated the questions, to which he 
desired them to direct their close attention ; and after 
sufficient time had been given for deliberation, he 
called them into council to determine, whether an 
attack on Boston should be made. The result was 
an unanimous opinion, " that for the present, at leasts 
the attempt ought not to be made." To continue the 
blockade, and to strengthen their lines, was all that 
remained in their power. 

Although the Commander in Chief acquiesced in 
the decision of the Council, yet it was evident, from 
his letter to Congress, that he himself felt inclined to 
risk the attack. Probably this inclination was in- 
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efeamd by the wiahes of CongreM, preyioiuly com- 
mmucated to him. 

The scarcity of firdsh provisions in Boston induced the 
^fiiemy to send small parties to collect the stock along 
the shores of the continent, within protecting distance 
«f their armed vessels. This imposed a heavy bar- 
den npon the towns on the seaboard, in the defence of 
their property ; and the Governours of several of 
tile Colonies were frequent and importunate in their 
request to General Wasbivgton to detach forces from 

' has army for their protection. He was embarrassed 
by repeated requisitions of this nature. To make the 
Inquired detachments, would expose the main army to 
inevitable destruction ; and to deny the requests, would 
•ccasion dissatisfactions, which endangered a cause 
that could be supported only by publick opinion. To 
relieve him from this embarrassment, Congress passed 
a vesoiution, " That the army before Boston was de- 
signed only to oppose the enemy in that place, and 
enght not to be weakened by detachments for the se- 
onrity of other parts of the country." 

General Washington early gave an example of the 
bPTnane manner in which he determined to conduct 
the war. By the representations of individuals from 

' Nova Scotia, Congress was led to suppose that a small 
fierce from the American army, aided by those inhabit- 
ante of that Province who were in the American in- 
terest, might surprise a British garrison at Fort Cum- 
berland, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, and possess 
themselves of valuable military stores, if not retain 
ibe country ; the measure was, therefore, recommend- 
ed by that body to their General. On examination he 
fonnd that the stores were of no magnitude, and that 
the expedition would expose the friends of Amesica in 
Uiat. Province to inevitable ruin, from the prosecutions 
of their own Government, and he discountenanced the 
scheme. The attempt was, however, eventually made 
by a few indiscreet individuals, but it failed, and in- 
Vol. I. 5 
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▼olved the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, who enga|^ed 
in it, in the predicted ruin. 

Some of the American cruisers, acting without pab- 
lick orders, brought three of the principal inhabitants 
of the Island of St. John into General Washinotoh's 
camp ; he treated them with the greatest tendemesiy 
and permitted them immediately to return to their 
distressed &milies. 

In the course of the Autumn, gradual approaches 
were made towards the British posts. The army be- 
ing strengthened by the arrival of Morgan's Riflemen 
from Virginia, and a number of regiments from Con- 
necticut and Rhode-Island, General Washihgton de- 
tached Colonel Arnold, with a thousand men, 
1775 * ^y ^® rivers Kennebeck and St. Francis, to 
co-operate with General Montgomery in Cana- 
da ; and, if possible, to surprise Quebeck, the capital 
of that Province. Arnold, and about six hundred of 
his men, actuated by unconquerable resolution, with 
inconceivable fiitigue reached Quebeck. The situa- 
tion of the garrison corresponded with the presump- 
tions on which the expedition was founded ; but a 
number of circumstances, not open to human foresight, 
nor controllable by human prudence, rendered it un* 
successful. 

Through the season, the highest endeavours of the 
Commander in Chief were exerted to procure arms 
and ammunition for his troops, and partial success at- 
tended the measures ad<n>ted in every part of the 
union to accomplish this important purpose. A suc- 
cessful voyage was also made to Africa, and every 
pound of gunpowder for sale in the British fiictories 
on that coast was obtained in Exchange for New- 
England rum. Capt. Bfanly, in the privateer Lee, 
captured a British ordnance ship, laden with military 
stores, 80 completely adapted to the wants of the 
American army, that had Congrees made out an in- 
voice, a better assortment could not have been pro- 
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eared. Considerations respecting the re-enlistment 
of the army lay with immense weight on the mind of 
General Washingtoh, and he repeatedly inyited the 
attention of Congress to this subject. In September, 
Congress appointed a Committee of their own body 
to repair to Head Quarters, to consolt with the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the Executives of the New-Eng- 
land ProTinces, " on the most effectual method of con- 
tinuing, supporting, and regulating a Continental ar- 
my." The result of their deliberation was, that the 
new army should consist of twenty thousand three 
hundred and seventy-two men ; but unh^>pily, the 
men were to be enlisted only for oi^ year. The eyib 
resulting from short enlistments were severely felt at 
the close of the next campaign, even to the utmost 
hazard of the independence of the country. 

Various causes operated to lead Congress to the al- 
most fiital plan of temporary military establishments. 
Among the most importantof these, was a prospect of 
accommodation with the parent state. Want of ex- 
perience in the management of war upon an extensive 
scale was another. The revolutionary conflict placed 
the people of America in a situation in which all the 
energies of the human mind are brought into action, 
and man makes his noblest efforts ; the occasion called 
upon the publick theatre statesmen and warrioufs, who, 
by the wise and honourable execution of the complicat- 
ed duties of their new characters, surprised the world ; 
still from them errours of inexperience were to be ex- 
pected. The fear of accumulating expense, which the 
resources of the country could not discharge, had a 
leading influence to deter the American Government 
from the ack^on of permanent militaiy establish- 
ments ; although the recommendations of Congress, 
and the regulations of State Conventions had, in the 
day of enthusiasm, the force of law, yet the ruling 
power thought it inexpedient to attempt to raise large 
ifim« by direct taxes, at a time when the commerce of 
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t|M ewurtry wm unnihiltted, and the culturmtors of 
the gro«ii4 were subjected to heavy eeryices in tiie 
field of war. The only recourse was to a paper me- 
dium, without Ainds for its redemption, or &r the sup- 
port of its credit, and therefore of necessity subject t« 
depreciation, and, in its nature, capable of only a temr 
p<Mrary currency ; Congress, therefore, was jastlj 
afraid of the expense of a permanent army. Jemr 
lousy toward a standing army had a powerful Ia- 
floence iqpon the military arrangements of Amerir 
ea; this jealous spirit early insinuated itself into 
iho Legislatire bodies of the Colonies, and was dio- 
fimjed in many pf their measures. It i^ppears in 
the address presented by the ProTinoial Assembly of 
New-Tork to General Washihgton, while on his 
journey to the American camp. '^ We have the foUei^ 
assurance, say they, that wheneyer thia important 
contest shall be decided, by that fondest wish of eae^ 
American soul, an accommodation with our Mother 
Country, you will cheerfully resign the important dOi* 
posite committed into your hands, and reassnme the 
eharacter of our worthiest citizen." Congress, e# a 
body, unquestionably felt this jealousy, and was afiraid 
to trust a standing army with the power neceesarj te 
conduct the war, lest, at its successful termination, this 
army should become the master of the country £at 
whose liberties it had fought. The plan of temporary 
enlistments was adopted by Congress, in the confident 
persuasion, that draughts on every occasion might be 
made from the militia, to <^ppose any force Britain 
could bring into the field ; and that the native par 
triotism and bravery of the Americans would prove 
■uperiour to the mechanical movements of disciplined 
troops. 

There being no magazines of arms in the country, 
the soldiers of the first campaign were of necessity 
permitted to bring their own muskets into service^ 
although their different length and size occasioaed 
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nraeh inoomreiiieiice. By the reguktion of CoogrMt 
fi>r tile new enlistment, the ioldieray who choee sot to 
■erve another campaign, were not permitted to cany 
home their arms ; but they were to receiye payment 
ibr them by appraisement. Every soldier who enlist- 
ed was to find a gtm, or pay a dollar to the Goyem- 
ment for the use of one daring the campaign. Every 
soldier, who found himself a blanket was to receive 
two dollars. As it was impracticable to clothe the 
army in uniforms, clothes of different colours were 
provided, the price of which was to be deducted fit>m 
the wages of the men. 

As soon as the plan of the new army was settled, 
<}eneral Washington adopted measures to carry k 
faito execution. In general orders he directed, that, 
an officers, who intended to decline the service of 
i their country at the expiration of their present engage- 
ments, should in writing make known their inten- 
tion to their respective Colonels ; which was to be 
eoramunicated to the General Officers commanding 
Brigades. '* Those brave men, and true patriots, who 
resolved to continue to serve and defend their bre- 
thren, privileges, and property," were called upon in 
the same manner to make known their intentions, and 
to consider themselves as engaged to the last of Dor 
eember, 1776, unless sooner discharged by Congress. 

The period of patriotick enthusiasm had, in some 
measure, passed away } numbers of officers consented 
conditionally to remain in the army, and many made 
no communication on the subject. Immediate deci- 
non was necessary ; and, in new orders, the Com- 
mander in Chief solemnly called upon them 
Oct. 30. for a direct and unconditional answer to his 
inquiry. " The times," he observed, " and 
the importance of the great cause we are engaged in, 
aQow no room for hesitation and delay. When life, 
fiberty, and property are at stake ; when our country 
it in danger of being a melancholy scene of bloodshed 
I. 5» 
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Deeonber, wheo. the &it tonii of aeryice ezpirad, o^y 
Bme thoowMid nx hundred end fifty men heid eaikted 
fbft the new army, and many of theae were of necean^ 
|»ermitted to be absent on forlongh. It was fbvatd ianf 
possible to retain the M tro<^ a single day afler their 
times expired. General Washington called upon the 
Governments of the neighbouring Prorinees for de- 
tachments of militia to man his lines, and he was high- 
ly gratified by the prompt compliance with hiiyiemattd. 
In a letter to Congress he writes, " The mmtia that 
are come in, both from this FroTince and New-Hamp- 
riiire, are very fine looking men, and go throogh their 
dnty with great alacrity. The dei^Nitoh made, both 
by the people in marching, and by the LegislatiTe 
powers in complying with my requintion, has given 
me infinite satis&ction." 

In the space of time, between that of disbanding the 
old army, and of an eflfective force from the new re- 
emits, the lines were often in a defenceless state ; the 
enemy must have known the &ct ; and no adequate 
reason can be assigned, ^y an attack was not made. 
''It is not," says General Washington, in 
1776 ^ communications to Congress, " in the 
pages of history to furnish a case like ours. 
To maintain a post, within mudcet shot of the enemy, 
for tax months together, without ammunUi&n, and, at 
the same time, to disband one army and recruit another, 
within that distance of twenty odd British regiments, 
is more, probably, than ever was attempted. But if 
we succeed as well in the last, as we have heretofore 
hi the &rst, I shall think it the most fortunate event 
of ray whole life." 

To defend the American lines with an incompetent 
number of troops, with defective arms, and without an 
adequate supply of ammunition ', to disband one army 
and recruit another in the fiu^e of eight thousand Bri- 
tish soldiers, will be viewed as a hazardous meaeuie, 
wd wiH be supposed, with the organiiaaon and disei* 
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wunnt He todktheopuiioiiofliisGeiiMalOffieen 
a second time nspecthag the me di ta t ed attack ; they 
again nnanimonriy gave their opinion in oppontion to 
the measure, and this opinion was immediately com- 
numicated to Congrets. OongreM appeared still to 
&yoiirthe attempt, and, that an apprehension of dan- 
ger to the town of Boston, might not haye an undue 
inflnence upon the operations of the army, reselvedy 
" That if (General Washingtos and his 
Dxc. 1775. Ooimcil of war should be of opinifm, that 
a sQCooisfal attack might be made on the 
troopB in Boston, he should make it in any manner he 
might think expedient, notwithstanding the town, and 
fvoperty therein, might thereby be destroyed." 

General Howe had, in October^ succeeded Generti 
Gtge in the command of the British army, and through 
the winter confined himself to measures of defence. 

The in^Mhty of the American General to accom- 
^tsh Uie i^at object of the campaign, repeatedly 
pointed out by Congress, was a source of extreme 
mortification ; but he indulged the hope of success m 
some military operations during the winter, that would 
.<$orrespofid with the high expectations of his country, 
and procure him honour in his exalted station of Com. 
mtnder in Chief of the American armies. In his re- 
ply to the President of Congress, on the re- 
^1776^' ception of the resolution, authorizing aa at- 
tack on the fortified posts in Boston, he ob- 
served, " The resolution relative to the troops in Bos- 
ten, I beg the fiivour of you, Sir, to assure Congress, 
shall be attempted to be put in execution the first mo- 
ment I see a {Mrobability of success, and in such a way 
as a Council of officers shall think most likely to pro- 
duce it ; but if this should not happen as soon as you 
may expect, or my wishes prompt to, I request that 
Congress will be pleased to revert to my situation, and 
do mlb the justice to believe that circumstances, and 
«ot want of inclination, are the cause of delay." 
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tbe pretent tro<^ were engaged, and he bttut the 
vhote fi>rce of his mind to induce Congresa aeaaonaUy 
to adopt meaaarea to prevent them. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, dated February 9, he entered 
thus folly into the subject. 

'^The disadYantages attending the limited enlist- 
ment (^ troops, are too apparent to those who are eye 
wi tne ss es of them, to render any animadyersions neces- 
nry ; but to gentlemen at a distance, whose attention 
if engrossed by a thousand important objects, the case 
may be otherwise. 

'' That this cause precipitated the fate of the brave, 
and much to be lamented General Montgomery, and 
brought on the defeat which followed thereupon, I 
kave not the most distant doubt : for, had he not been 
apprehensive of the troops leaving him at so important 
a eriais, but continued the blockade of Quebeck, a ca- 
pitulation, (from the best accounts I have been able to 
collect) must inevitably have followed. And, that we 
were not at one time obliged to dispute these lines, un- 
der disadvantageous, circumstances, (proceeding from 
the same cause, to wit, the troops disbanding them- 
selyes before the militia could be got in) is to me & 
matter of wonder and astonishment ; and proves that 
General Howe was either unacquainted with our situa- 
tion, or restrained by«his instructions from putting 
any thing to & hazard till his reinforcements should 
arrive. 

« The instance of General Montgomery, (I mention 
it because it is a striking one ; for a nun]J!>er of others 
might be adduced) proves, that instead of having men 
to take advantage of circumstances, you are in a man- 
ner compelled, right or wrong, to make circumstances 
yield to a secondary consideration. Since the first of 
December, I have been devising every means in my 
power to secure these encampments ; and though I am 
sensible that we never have, since that period, been 
able to act upon the offensive, and at times not in a 
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expense in proyidin^ for ererj fresh set, when we 
find it next td impossible to proeore sach articles as 
are i^wolutely necessary in the first instance. ^To this 
may be added, the seasoning which new recruits must 
have to a camp, and the loss consequent thereupon. 
Bat this is not all : men, engaged for a short, limited 
tiflie only, have the officers too much in their power : 
for to obtain a degree of popularity, in order to induce 
a second enlistment, a kind of familiarity takes place, 
which brings on a relaxation of discipline, unlicensed 
foriooghs, and other indulgences, incompatible with 
order and good government ; by which means, the 
latter part of the time for which the soldier was en- 
gaged, is spent in undoing, what you were aiming to 
inculcate in the first. 

''To go into an enumeration of all the evils we 
have experienced in this late great change of the ar- 
my, and the expenses incidental to it — to say nothing 
(^ the hazard we have run, and must run, between the 
discbu'ging of one army and the enlistment of another, 
unless an enormous expense of militia be incurred— 
would greatly exceed the bounds of a letter. What I 
have already taken the liberty of saying, will serve to* 
convey a general idea of the matter ; and therefore I 
shall, with all due deference, take the liberty to give 
it as my ojnnion, that if the Congress have any reason 
to beUeve that there wiU be occasion for troops another 
jite, and consequently of another enlistment, they 
would save money, and have infinitely better troops, 
if they were, even at a bounty of twenty, thirty, or 
more dollars, to engage the men already enlisted, till 
January next ; and such others as may be wanted to 
complete the establishment, for, and during the war. 
I will not undertake to say, that the men can be had 
apon these terms ; but I am satisfied that it will never 
do to let the matter alone, as it was last year, till the 
time of service was near expiring. The hazard is too^ 
great in the first place ; in the next, the trouble and 

Vol. I. 6 
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cd to 14,000 men, which was reiafiurced by 6,000 of the 
ndHtU of Maaaachaaettfl. General Washihgtoh now 
nsolved to take poaaeasion of the Heighta of Dorchea- 
ter, in the proapect that thia movejnent would bring 
on a genend engagement with the enemy, under &- 
Tonrable circumatancea ; or, ahould thia expectation 
&U, from thia poaition he would be enabled to annoy 
the abipa in the harbour, and the troopa in the town. 
Poaaeaaing these heighta, he might erect worka up<m 
the pointa of land neareat to the aoutherly part of Boa- 
ton, which would command the harbour and a great 
part of the town, aa well aa the beach from which an 
embarcation muat be made, in caae the enemy waa dia- 
posed to evacuate the place. 

. To maak the design, a aevere cannonade and bom- 
bardment were opened on the Britiah worka and linea, 
fi>r aeveral nights in succession. As soon aa the firing 
began on the night of the 4th of March, a atrong de- 
tachment marched from Rozbury, over the neck, and, 
withoat discovery, took poaaeasion of the heights. 
General Ward, who commanded the diviaion of the 
army in Roxbury, had, fortunately, provided fitacinea, 
before the reaoiution paaaed to fortify the place ; theae 
were of great oae, as the ground waa deeply frozen ; 
and, in the courae of the night, the party by uncom- 
mon exertions erected worka which defended them 
against the shot of the enemy. On the next morning, 
the Britiah manifeated aurprise and conatemation at 
nght of the American fortificationa. Mutual firinga 
to(A place, but with little effect ; and the Americana 
laboured indefatigably to complete their worka. 

On the contingenee of an attack upon Dorchester 
Heights, by a atrong force, it had been reaolved, that 
fimr thouaand of the American troopa, in boata, ahould 
eroaa Charlea river, protected by three floating batt«- 
riea, and attempt to carry the Britiah posts in Boston, 
^J^A open the communication by the neck to the Ameri^ 
ca& fi>roea in Roxbury. 
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Ibe town wis eTtcualed, and left in a bettor itato than 
wwB ezpeeted ; the houses were not damaged in any 
great degree ; hat the British left ^w pobliek ttorta 
of Talne. 

Although Halifax was mentioned, as the destined 
place of the British armament, yet General Washima* 
TOH apprehended that New-Tork was their object : 
On this supposition, he detached several brigades of 
his army to that city, before the evacuation of Boston. 

General Howe remained a number of days in Nan- 
taaket Road, and the Commander in Chief, when he 
entered Boston, as a measure of security, fortified Fort 
Hill. 

The issue of the campaign was highly gratifying to 
an classes ; «nd the gratulation of his fellow-citizens 
npon the repossession of the metropolis of Massachu- 
setts, was more pleasing to the Commander in Chief 
than would have been the honours of a triumph. Con- 
gress, to express the publick approbation of the milita- 
ry achievements of their General, resolved, " That the 
thanks of Congress, in their own name, and in the 
name of the thirteen United Colonies, be presented to 
his Excellency General Washington, and the officers 
and soldiers under his command, for their wise and 
q>irited conduct in the siege and acquisition of Boston; 
and that a medal of gold be struck, in commemora- 
tion of this great event, and presented to his Ex- 
cellency." 

In his letter, informing Congress that he had exe- 
cuted their order, and communicated to the army the 
vote of thanks, he observes, ^* They were indeed, at 
first, a band of undisciplined husbandmen, but it is, 
under God, to their bravery and attention to their duty, 
that I am indebted for that success which has procured 
me the only reward I wish to receive, the affection and 
esteem of my countrymen." 

6* 
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to this time had been continued, between the town and 
the British ships in the harbour, by which they werb 
supplied with every necessary ; and Tryon, the British 
Governour, enjoyed the most favourable opportunity 
to concert his plans with the numerous disaffected in- 
habitants of the city and its vicinity ; and by the aid 
of the Committee of Safety, this dangerous compnuni- 
cation was effectually stopped. The General, with 
unremitted diligence, pushed on his works of defence. 
Hulks were sunk in the North and East rivers ; forts 
were erected on the most commanding situations on 
their banks; and works were raised to defend the 
narrow passage between Long and York Islands. 

The passes in the High Lands, bordering on the 
Hudson, became an object of early and solicitous at- 
tention. The command of this river was equally im- 
portant to the American and the British General. 
By its possession, the Americans easily conveyed sup- 
plies of provision and ammunition to the northern 
army, and secured an intercourse between the southern 
and northern colonies, an intercourse essential to 
the success of the war. In the hands of the British, 
this necessary communication was interrupted, and an 
intercourse between the Atlantic and Canada was 
opened to them. General Washington ordered these 
passes to be fortified, and made their security an ob- 
ject of primary importance, through every period of 
his command. 

In these defensive preparations, the American airmy 
incessantly laboured until Lord and General Howe 
arrived at Sandy Hook with the British fleet and army. 
In the near prospect of active warfare, the mind of the 
Commander in Chief was agitated by innumerable em- 
barrassments. He found himself destitute of the 
means to give his country the protection it expected 
frem him ', the Colonies had not filled up their respec- 
tive regiments ; his force had been weakened by large 
detachments sent to remforce the army in Canada ; ho 
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WW gnatly defieieiit in anni, tents, clothing, «nd ti 
military itoreB ; and notwithstanding liia wcgmt •» 
treaties on thu subject, such was the destitute state of 
America, that Congress with all their exertions wan 
nnable to supply him. Two thousand men in camp, 
were at this time without arms ; and no confidenoi 
could be placed in many of the muskets, which wen 
in the hands of the soldiery. In this weak and de* 
ficient condition, General Washimgtom was to opfkm 
a powerful and well appointed army, and to gaafd 
against the intrigues of those in New-York and its 
neighbourhood, who were disaffected to the Americas 
cause: these were numerous, powerful, and enter- 
prising. A plan was laid by Goyemour Tryon, throngk 
the agency of the Mayor of the city, to aid the enemj 
in landing, and to seize the person of General Wash- 
ncGTON. The defection reached the American army, 
and even some of the GeneraPs guard engaged in the 
conspiracy ; but it was seasonably discovered, and t 
number of those concerned in it were executed. 

The permanent troops being found incompetent to 
defend the country, it became necessary to call detach- 
ments of militia into the field ; and Congress, placing 
implicit confidence in the judgment and patriotism d 
their General, invested him with discretionary powers, 
to call on the governments of the neighbouring Colo- 
mes, for such numbers as circumstances should re* 
quire ; and they empowered him to form those maga- 
sines of military stores, which he might deem to be 
necessary. In pursuance of the measure recommend- 
ed by Congress, a requisition was made for thirteen 
thousand and eight hundred of the militia from Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New- York, and New-Jersey. 

While these defensive preparations were going for- 
ward in the camp, Congress was ripening measures to 
declare the Colonies independent of Great Britain. 
The free exercise of their constitutional rights was 
the extent of the American claim at the commence- 
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(iient of the controversy, and a reconciliation with the 
parent state, by a redress of grievances, was the ar- 
dent desire of the great body of the American people ; 
tnit the operations of war produced other feelings and 
riews : A general alienation of affection from the Bri- 
tish government took place, and it was thought that 
the mutual confidence of the two countries could never 
be restored. In the common apprehension, it became 
iin absurdity, that one country should maintain autho- 
rity over another, distant from it three thousand miles. 
The restrictions of Great Britain upon the Colonial 
trade, in the course of investigation, appeared as a 
heavy burden, and the commerce of the world was 
viewed as a high reward of independence :. common 
^ense dictated, that the ability successfully to contend 
for the liberty formerly enjoyed as British Colonies, 
iftrennously exerted, would secure to the country the 
iiiore honourable and permanent blessings of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign nation. The declaration of in-, 
dependence was supposed to be the most effectual 
means to secure the aid of foreign powers ; because 
the great kingdoms of Europe would be disposed to 
assist the efforts of the Colonies to establish an inde- 
j)eiident government, although they would not inter- 
fere with their struggles to regain the liberties of Bri- 
tish subjects. By reasonings of this nature, the minds 
of the American people were ripened to renounce their 
allegiance to Britain, and to assume a place among in- 
dependent nations ; and the representatives of most of 
the Colonies were instructed to support in Congress 
measures for this important purpose. 

Early in June, the following resolution was moved 
in Congress by Richard Henry Lee, and seconded by 
John Adams, " Resolved that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States ; and that all political connexion between tliem 
and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved." This resolution was solemnly de- 
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Washington, yet they desired to open with tham a 
correspondence. His Lordship sent a letter by a flag, 
directed to " George Washington, Esq." This the 
General refused to receive, as *' it did not acknowledge 
the publick character, with which he was invested bj 
Congress, and in no other character could he have any 
intercourse with his Lordship." Congress,by albrmal 
resolution, approved the dignified conduct of their 
€reneral, and directed, '' That no letter or message be 
received on any occasion whatever from the enemy, 
by the Commander in Chief, or others, the Command- 
ers of the American army, but such as shall be direct- 
ed to them in the character they respectively sustain." 
An intercourse between the British commander, and 
General Washington, was greatly desired ibr politieal 
reasons, as welt as for purposes growing oat of the 
war. Not yet disposed to adopt his military addrenii 
they sent Colonel Patterson, Adjutant General of the 
British army, to the American head quarters, with « 
letter directed to " George Washington, &c. &c. dec" 
When the Colonel was introduced to the General, he 
addressed him by the title of Excellenoy, and said, 
" that General Howe greatly regretted the difficulty 
that had arisen respecting the address of the letter ; 
that the manner of direction had been common with 
Ambassadors and Plenipotentiaries, in cases of dis- 
pute about rank and precedency ; that General Wash- 
ington had himself, the last year, directed a letter m 
the following maimer, ''The Hon. William Howo;" 
• that Lord and General Howe held his person and 
eharacter in the highest respect, and did not mean to 
derogate from his rank ; and, that the et ceteras im- 
plied every thing which ought to follow." He then 
laid tie letter which had been before sent, on the table. 
The General, declining its reception, observed, ''that 
a letter, directed to a publick character, should have 
an address descriptive of that character, or it might be 
considered as a private letter. It was true that the 
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'is now at hand, which most probably determine 
whether Americans are to be free men or slaves ; 
whether they are to have any property they can call 
their own ; whether their houses and farms are to be 
pillaged and destroyed, and themselves consigned to a 
state of wretchedness, from which no human efibrts 
will deliver them. The &te of unborn millions will 
now depend, under God, on the courage and conduct 
of this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy leaves 
QB only the choice of a brave resistance, or the most 
abject submission. Vfe have to resolve -to conquer, 
or to die. Our own, our country's honour call upon 
lis for a vigorous and manly exertion ; and if we now 
ehamefhlly fail, we shall become infiunous to the whole 
world. Let us then rely on the goodness of our cause, 
and on the aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hand 
victory is, to animate and encourage us to great and 
noUe actions. The eyes of all our countrymen are 
now upon us, and we shall have their blessing and 
praises, if happily we are the instruments of saving 
them from the tyranny meditated against them. Let 
us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 
f^ow the whole world, that a freeman, contending for 
liberty on his own ground, is superiour to any slavi^ 
mereenary on earth." 

In the communication to his army of the 

July 21. success of the Americans at Fort Moultrie, 

near Charleston, he thus laboured to excite 

them to emulate the bravery of their countrymen in 

South Carolina. 

^ This glorious example of our troops, under the 
like circumstances with ourselves, the General hopes, 
will animate every officer and soldier to imitate, and 
even to outdo them, when the enemy shall make the 
same attempt on us. With such a bright example be- 
fi>re us, of what can be done by brave men, fighting in 
defence of their country, we shall be loaded with a 
doable share of ibame imd in&my, if wt do not ac«|uit 
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fi>r orders, and reserve his fire nntU he is sure of doing 
execution ; of this the officers are to he particularly 
careful." 

The possession of Long Island is essential to the 
defence of New-Tork. It had been determined in a 
Council of war, to fortify a camp at Brooklyn, front- 
ing New-Tork ; and stretching across that end of Long 
Island, from East river to Gowan's cove. The rear of 
this encampment was defended by batteries on Red Hook 
and Governour's Island, and by works on East River, 
which secured the communication with the city, fa 
front of the encampment, ran a range of hills from 
east to west across the island. These were covered 
with wood, and were steep, but could any where be 
ascended by infantry. Over this range were three 
passes, leading by three roads to Brooklyn ferry. 

A strong detachment of the American army was 
posted on Long Island, under the command of General 
Greene, who made himself intimately acquainted with 
the passes on the hills ; but unfortunately becoming 
nek. General Sullivan succeeded him in this command 
only a few days before active operations commenced. 
The main body of the American army remained on 
York Island. A flying camp, composed of militia, was 
formed at Amboy, to prevent the depredations of the 
enemy in New- Jersey ; and a force was stationed near 
New Rochelle, and at East and West Chester on the 
Sound, to check the progress of the enemy, should 
they attempt to land above King's bridge, and enclose 
the Americans on York Island. The head quarters of 
General Washington were- in the city, but he was 
daily over at Brooklyn to inspect the state of that camp, 
and to make the best arrangements circumstances 
would admit. 

An immediate attack being expected on Long Island, 
General Sullivan was reinforced, and directed careful- 
ly to watch the paifses. 

On the 26th the main body of the British troops, 

7» 
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Old General Grant upon the wett coaet, opened a eaa* 
nonade opon the Ameriean troopv* and began to aeeend 
the hUl ; but they raoved very riowly, as their object 
was to draw the attention of the American commander 
from hit left, and give General Clinton opportnnity t9 
gain the rear of the American troops stationed on the 
heights. General Putnam, in the apprehension that 
the serious attack would be made by de Heister and 
Grant, sent detachments to reinforce General SullivaA 
and Lord Sterling at the defiles, through which those 
divisions of the enemy were approaching. When 
General Clinton had passed the left flank of the Aroeri* 
cans, about eight o'clock in the morning of the 27thy 
de Heister and Grant vigorously ascended the hill ; 
the troops which opposed them, bravely maintained 
their ground, until they learned their perilous situation 
from the British columns, which were gaining their 
rear. 

As soon as the American left discovered the progress 
of General Clinton, they attempted to return to the 
camp at Brooklyn ; but their flight was stopped by the 
front of the British column. In the mean time, the 
Germans pushed forward from Fiatbush, and the troops 
in the American centre, under the immediate c^Mtt* 
mand of General Sullivan, having also discovered that 
their flank was turned, and that the enemy was gain* 
ing their rear, in haste retreated towards Brooklyn. 
Clinton's columns continuing to advance, intercepted 
them, they were attacked in front and rear, and alter- 
nately driven by the British on the Germans, and by 
the Germans on the British. Desperate as their situa- 
tion was, some regiments broke through the enemy's 
columns and regained the fortified camp ; but most of 
the detachments upon the American left and centre 
were either killed or taken prisoners. 

The detachment on tho American right, under Lord 
Sterling, behaved well, and maint^ned a severe ooa- 
ffiet with General Grant ibrnzhonrs, until the van of 
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4k* troops, in their ardour, exhibited a strong inclinip 
ti0ii to storm the lines ; but Oeneral Howe, remem- 
bminy Bunker Hill, prudently restrained them firom 
the assault. 

Determining to carry the American works by rega- 
)aj approaches, the British commander broke groundy 
on the night of the 28th, within six hundred yards of 
« redoubt. 

General Washington was fully selisible of the dan- 
ger that awaited him. The success of the enemy by 
regular approaches was certain. His troops were with- 
out tents, and had already suffered extremely by heavy 
rains. The movoments of the British fleet indicated 
an intention to force a passage into the East river, and 
eut off the retreat of the troops to the city. Should 
they accomplish this, the situation of the army on 
Long Island would be desperate. An iomiediate re* 
treat to the city was therefore thought expedient. The 
measure was happily accomplished, on the night of 
the 29th, with all the stores, and military apparatus, 
except a &w pieces of heavy artillery, which the soft- 
ness of the ground rendered it impossible to move. 

This important retreat was made with so much si- 
lence and address, that the enemy did not perceive it, 
although 8o near that the noise of their intrenching 
tools was distinctly heard by the Americans. A heavy 
fog hung over Long Island until late in the morning 
of the 30th, which hid the movements of the Ameri- 
can army from General Howe. When it cleared, 
the rear guard was seen crossing East river, out of 
reach of the British fire. The General in person in- 
spected the details of this critical retreat ; and for the 
^rty-^ht hours, which preceded its completion, in 
his own language, he was '' hardly off his horse, and 
never closed his eyes." He did not leave the island 
before the covering party marched from the lines. 

The attempt to defend Long Island has by many 
been considered, as an errour in the military operv 
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^maebj-miSdnag a snrprisey and making a precipitate 



It ihould also be recollected, that the plans of the 
Commander in Chief, were laid in the expectation of 
a much larger force, than in the event he realized. 
7b» regiments were not complete ; and he was abso- 
h^ly destittite of cavalry. There was not a single 
company of horse on Long Island to watch the mo- 
tkms of the enemy, and give information of their 
movements^ This furnishes some apology for the ig- 
norance of the commanding officer on Long Island, 
respecting the manoravre of the enemy. 

The defeat of the 27th made a most anfavoorable 
inqpression upon the army. A great proportion of 
the troops lost their confidence in their officers, and in 
themselves. Before this unfortunate event, they met 
the enemy in the spirit of freemen, fighting for their 
highest interests, and under the persuasion, that their 
thorough use of arms, rendered them equal to the diih 
ciplined battalions which they were to oppose. But, 
on this occasion, by evolutions, wlich they did not 
comprehend, they found themselves encompassed with 
difficulties, from which their utmost exertions could 
not extricate, and involved in dangers, from which 
their bravery could not deliver them ; and entertaining 
a high opinion of the adroitness of the enemy, in 
every movement, they apprehended a fiUal snare. 

These melancholy facts were thus narrated by Gene- 
ral Washington, in his letter to Congress. " Our 
otiiation is truly distressing. The check our detach- 
ment sustained on the 27th ultimo, has dispirited too 
great a proportion of our troops, and filled their minds 
with apprehension and despair. The militia, instead 
of calling forth their utmost efforts to a brave and 
nianly opposition, in order to repair our losses, are dis- 
mayed, intractable, and impatient to return. Great 
Qombers of them have gone off— in some instances, 
almost by whole regiments, by half ones, and by com- 
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mtA Hmt Nofw-Torii shoold be maintaiDed to mctremi- 
tjf pcabably had influence on this Council. In com- 
Bunieating the adopted plan to that body, General 
Wabuikgtoii clearly indicated an opinion, that an 
inoiediate evacuation of New-York was . expedient. 
Speaking of the enemy, he observed, 

'' It is now extremely obvious, from all intelligence, 
from their movisments, and every other circumstance, 
that having landed their whole army on Long Island, 
(except about fimr thousand on Staten Island) they mean 
to enclose us on the Island of New-York, by takmg 
post in our rear, while the shipping efiectaally secure 
the fr^it ; and thus, either by catting off our commu- 
nication with the coun^, oblige us to fight them on 
their own terms, or surrender at discretion, or, by a 
fariUiairt stroke, endeavour to out this army in pieces, 
and secure the collection of arms and stores, which 
they well know we ^all not be able soon to replace. 

** Having, therefore, their system unfolded to us, it« 
became an important consideration, how it would be 
moat sueceaefolly opposed. On every side there is a 
choice of ^fficulties ; and every measure, on our part 
Qnmvwer painful the reflection be from experience) to 
be farmed with some apprehension that all oar troops 
will not do their duty. In deliberating on this great 
question, it was impossible to forget, that history, our 
own experience, the advice of our -ablest friends in 
£orq>e, the fears of the enemy, and even the declara- 
tions of Congress, demonstrate, that on our side, the 
war diould be defensive— (it has ever been called a 
war (^ posts)— 4hat we should on all occasions avoid a 
general action, nor put any thing to the risk, unless 
compelled by a necessity into which we ought never 
to be drawn. 1 

'< It was concluded to arrange the army under three 
divinons ; five thousand to remain tor the defence of 
the city ; nine thousand to King's bridge and its de- 
pendences, as well to possess and secure those posts, 
Vol. I. B 
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fltuDB of Haerlem on York Island, to break the line 
«f eomnmnication between the different divisions of 
their armj, and attack them in situations, in which 
thej would be unable to support each other. The next 
noming General Clinton landed under cover of five 
men of war, with four thousand men, three miles 
above the city of New-Toric. 

The American lines at this place were 
8iPT. 14. capable of defence, but the men posted in 
them, on the firing of the ships, without 
wilting fi»r the attack of the enemy, abandoned them. 
As soon as the cannonading began, two brigades were 
detached firom the main body to support the troops in 
the breast works, the iugritives communicated to them 
their panick, and General Washington, in riding to 
the scene of action, met his troops retreating in the 
utmost confusion, disregarding the efforts of their 
Generals to stop them. While the Commander in 
Chief was, with some effect, exerting himself to rally 
tbem, a very small body of the enemy appeared in 
sight, on which the men again broke, vid a most das- 
tardly route ensued. At this unfortun^ moment, and 
only at this moment through his whole life. General 
Washington appears to have lost his fortitude. All 
the shameful and disastrous consequences of the de- 
fection of his army, rushed upon his mind, and bore 
down his spirits. In a paroxysm of despair, he turned 
hit horse towards the enemy, seemingly with the in- 
tention to avoid the disgrace of the day by the sacri- 
fice of his life : his aids seized the horse's bridle, and, 
with firiendly violence, rescued him from the destruc- 
tion that awaited him. 

In consequence of the failure of the troops upon the 
lines, the evacuation of New-Tork was necessarily made 
]m haste. It was happily accomplished with the loss of 
^tory few men ; but most of the heavy artillery, many of 
jthe tents, and a great part of the stores, which had not 
'keen previously removed, were unavoidably left behind. 
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off the fidd mortally weonded ; yet the men under 
their Captainsy bravely continned iJie attack, and drove 
an enemy, snperiour in numbers, from their position. 
The Americsms had fifty men killed and wounded, and 
the British twice that number* 

This skirmbh, trifling in itself, was improved to 
valuable purposes. The Commander in Chief in gene- 
ral orders, applauded the bravery of officers and men ', 
contrasted it with the cowardly behaviour of the troops 
thci day before ; called upon the whole army to emu- 
late tbds honourable example ; and from the issue of 
this conflict, pointed out what brave men might efiect, 
when fighting in the best of causes. The parole next 
day was Leiteh. In filling the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of the Colonel, the General mentioned 
that the officer succeeded *' the gallant and brave Colo- 
nel Knowlton, who would have been an honour to any 
country, and who had &llen gloriously fighting at his 
post." The success of this rencounter had a general 
effect upon the spirits of the army. 

In addition to the arduous duties of this campaign, 
which were sufficient to employ thM|pme, and test the 
talents of the greatest military character ; the state of 
the army furnished a "iveighty subject of attention to 
General Washington. He dwelt upon the gloomy 
prospects of the succeeding winter. The clothing of 
the men was suited only to the warm season, and their 
iime of enlistdient expired with the year. The con- 
sequent distresses in all their magnitude rose to his 
mind, and m the following letter, he endeavoured to 
impress Congress with a lively sense of the situation 
of the army ; and to call forth their highest endea- 
vours to arrest the i^>proacbing evils. 

" From the hours allotted to sleep, I will borrow a 
lew moments to convey my thoughts on sundry im- 
portant matters, to Cimgress. I shall offer them with 
Ihe sincerity which ought to characterize a man of 
«an4our ; and with the freedom which may be used in 

8* 
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•quUy benefited «iid interested by hit labotm. The 
Ciw, therefore, who met upon principlef of disintereft- 
•^bMss, are, ooraperatiTely epeakuig, no more than a 
drop in the ocean. It becomee evidently dear theui 
thtt, as this contest is not likely to be the work of a 
daj ; as the war most be carried on systematically, 
and to do it yon most have good officers; there is, 
ffl my jadgmeat, no other possible means to obtain 
tbem, but by establishing your army upon a perma* 
aent footing, and giving your officers good pay ; this 
win induce gentlemen, and men of character to engage, 
and until the Im^ of your officers are composed of 
aaeh persons as are actuated by principles of honour 
and a ^irit of enterprise, you have little to expect 
from them. They ought to have such allowances, as 
will enable them to live like, and support the charac- 
ters of gentlemen ; and not to be driven by a scanty 
pittance to the low and dirty arts which many of them 
practice, to filch the poblick of more than the diffisr- 
eaee of pay would amount to, upon an ample allow- 
ance. Besides, something is due to the man who puts 
his liife in your hands, haaards his heai|h, and forsakes 
the sweets of domestick enjoyments. Why a captam 
in the continental service should receive no mOTCthan 
five shillings currency per day, for performing the 
same duties that an officer of the same rank in the 
Brittsh service receives ten shillings sterling for, I 
na9et could conceive ; especially when the latter is 
provided with every thing necessary he requires i^kui 
the best terms, and the former can sci^ oely procure 
them at any rate. There is nothing that gives a man 
consequence, and renders him fit for command, like a 
support that renders him mdependent of every body 
but the state he serves. 

^ With respect to the men, nothing but a good boun- 
ty can obtain them upon a permanent establishment, 
and for no shorter time than the continuance of the 
war, ought they to be engaged; as facts incontestaUy 
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ir aad treat him as an eqoal, and in the charao- 
of an officer, regard him no more than a iNroom- 
Itiek, being mixed together as one ciNnmon herd ', ne 
«rder nor discipline can prevail, nor will the officer 
•Tffir meet with that lespect which is esientially ne- 
fMsary to due subordination. 

"^ To place any dependence upon militia, is assured- 
If resting upon a broken staff. Men jnst dragged from 
title tender scenes of domeslick life ; unaccustomed to 
tbe din of arms ; totally unacquainted with every kind 
of mUitary skill ; which, being followed by a want of 
confidence in themselves, when opposed to troops rego.- 
lirly trained, disciplined, and ^>pointed, superiour in 
knowledge, and superiour in arms, makes them timid 
aad ready to fly from their own shadows. Besides, the 
Mdden change in their manner of living, particularly 
ia their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impar 
tisnce in ail ; and such an unconquerable desire of re* 
taming to their respective homes, that it not only pro- 
duces shameful and scandalous desertions among them- 
selves, but infuses the like spirit in others. Again, 
Ben accustomed to unbounded freedom, and no con« 
trol, cannot brook the restraint which is indispensably 
necessary to the good order and government of aa 
anny ; without ^diich, licentiousness and every kind 
•f disorder triumphantly reign. To bring men to a 
proper degree of subordination, is not the work of a 
day, a month, or a year ; and unhaf^y for us, and 
the cause we are engaged in, the little discipline I 
have been labouring to establish in the army under my 
iBunediate command, is in a manner done away by 
having such a mixture of troops, as have been called 
together within these few months. 

^ Relaxed and nn& as our rules and regulations of 
war are ibr the government of an army, the militia, 
(those properly so called, for of these we have two sorts, 
Ihe six months' men, and those sent in as a tempo- 
lary aid) do not thiidt themselves subject to them, and 
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bj Hub, howerer, to •nraign the eondiict of C(m|^re« ; 
itt^ao doing, I should equalty condemn my own mea- 
sures, if not my judgment ; but experience, which is 
the best criterion to work by, so fuDy, clearly, and de- 
cisively, reprobates the practice of trusting to militia, 
that no man who regards order, regularity, and econo-' 
my, or who has any regard for his own honour, charac- 
ter, or peace of mind, will risk them upon militia." 



*' Before I knew of the late resolutions of Congress, 
iduch you did me th^ honour to enclose in your letter 
of the 24th, and before I was favoured with the visit 
of your committee, I took the liberty of giving you 
my sentiments on several points which seemed to be 
of importance. 

'^ I have no doubt but that the committee will make 
such report of the state and condition of the army as 
will induce Congress to believe that nothing but the 
most vigorous exertitms can put matters upon such a 
iboting, as to give this continent a fair prospect of suc- 
cess. Give me leave to say, sir, I say it with due 
deference and respect, (and my knowledge of the facts, 
added to the importance of the cause, and the stake I 
hold in it, must justify the freedom) that your affairs 
are in a more unpropitious way than you seem to ap- 
prehend. 

" Tour army, as mentioned in my last, is upon the 
eve of its political dissolution. True it is, you have 
voted a larger one in lieu of it ', but the season is late, 
and there is a material difference between voting bat- 
talions and raising men. In the latter there are more 
difficulties than Congress seem aware of, which makes 
it my duty (as I have been informed of the prevailing 
sentiments of this army) to inform them, that, unless 
the pay of the officers, (especially that of the field offi- 
cers) be raised, the chief part of those that are worth 
retaining will leave the service at the expiration of the 
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m tka way of otir enliitmeDlB or miiSiTmmUe tvm ki 
oar mffiurs, mmj not prore the meoiK of the itaeraj's 
reeniitisgr men faster than we do. To thie may be 
added the ineztrieable difficulty of fonang one corps 
oM of another, and arrai^ing matters with any deg^ree 
of order, in the &ee of an enemy who are watcMnf 
fer advimtages. 

" At Cambridge last year, where the offieers (and 
Bore than a mMi^enxiy of them) were all upon the 
ipot, we fimnd it a work of such extreme difficulty te 
know their sentiments (each baring some terms to 
propose) that I despaired, once, of getting the arrange- 
ment completed, and do suppose that at least a hun- 
dred alterations took place before matters were finally 
adjusted ; what must it be then under the present 
regulation, where the officer is to negotiate this mat- 
ter with the state he comes from, distant, perhaps, two 
or three hundred miles ; some of whom, wi^iout any 
heense fr'om me, set out to make personal applica^ 
tiony the moment the resolution got to their hands ? 
What kind of officers these are, I leaye Ckmgress to 
judge. 

'^ if an officer of reputation (for none other should 
be applied to) be asked to stay, what answer ean he 
give ? But in the first place, that he does not know 
whether it be at his option to do so ; no provision bet- 
ing made in the resolution of Congress, even recom- 
nendbtory of this measure, consequently, that it rests 
with the state he comes from, (surrounded, perhaps^ 
with a variety of applicatbns, and influenced perhaps 
with local attachments) to determine whether he caa 
be provided for, or not. In the next place, if he be an 
officer of merit, and knows that the state he comes 
from is to fiimish ipore battalions than it at present 
has in the service, he will scarcely, after two years* 
fiuidiful services, think of continuing in the rank he 
now bears, when new creations are to be made and 

Vol. I. 9 
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of the most probable remedies, and sach as experience 
has brought to my more intimate knowledge, I have 
taken the liberty to point oat ; the rest I beg leave to 
submit to the consideration of Congress. 

'' I ask pardon for taking np so much of their time 
with my opinions, but I should betray that trust which 
they and my country have reposed in me, were I to 
be silent upon matters so extremely interesting." 

General Howe too well understood the duty of a 
conmiander to attempt to storm the strong camp of his 
opponent. He adopted the plan of transporting his 
army above King's bridge and forming an encamp- 
ment in rear of General Washihgton's lines. This 
manceuvre, he expected, would either occasion the 
American Commander hastily to abandon his encamp- 
ment, or oblige him to hazard a general engagement 
undei circumstances which would render a defeat ab- 
solute ruin. To facilitate this design, he fortified 
M'Gowan's hill for tha defence of the city. Three 
firigates passed up the North river without injury from 
the fire of Forts Washington and Lee, and without 
impediment from the chevauxdefrise that had been 
sunk in the river. The great body of troops 
Oct. 12. on York Island was embarked in flat bot- 
tomed boats, conveyed through Hurl Gate, 
and landed at Frog's Neck, near West Chester. 

€reneral Washington fully comprehended the plan 
of the British Commander, and immediately adopted 
measures to defeat it. The bridges were removed 
from the only road, in which the British columns could 
march from Frog's Neck to the American encampment, 
the ground being rough and in many places intersect- 
ed by stone walls. The road itself was broken up^ 
guns were mounted upon heights the most favourable 
to annoy approaching troops, and detachments were 
sent out to act in front of the enemy, and to check his 
progress. As General Howe prosecuted his scheme, 
it became evident to the American General Officers, 
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front of the British aimj. A detachment was posted 
on a hin a mile from the main body, on the west side 
of the river, to cover the right wing ; and entrench- 
ments were formed, as time permitted, to render the 
lines more defensible. 

The manoeuvres of General Howe indicated 
Oct. 28. the intention to attack the American camp ; 
he reconnoitred their position, and with little 
effect opened a heavy cannonade upon it. He detach- 
ed a large corps over the Brunz to drive the Americans 
from the hill on their right, and thereby open the way 
for an assault upon the right and centre of the main 
body. The charge was sustained with spirit ; but final- 
ly the Americans were overpowered by numbers, and 
driven from this position. The loss of the Americans 
in the gallant conflict, in killed, wounded, and taken, 
was between three and four hundred ; that of the Bri- 
tish was not less. The day was so far spent in ther 
struggle, that General Howe deferred the attack uponr 
the lines until next morning, and the whole British army 
lay through the night upon their arms, in face of the 
American encampment. General Washington spent 
the time in making preparation for the expected as- 
sault; he drew his right wing back into stronger 
ground, and strengthened his left in its former position. 
The succeeding day the cautious Howe again recon- 
noitred the American camp, and determined to suspend 
the attack until the arrival of a reinforcement from 
the city. This additional force reached him on the 
afternoon of the 30th, and preparations were made for 
the attack ; but a violent rain prevented the execution 
of the design. 

The movements of the enemy manifest- 
Nov. 1. ing the design to turn the right flank of 
the Americans, and gain possession of the 
high ground in their rear, General Washington, hav- 
ing secured his heavy baggage and stores, at night 
withdrew his army from its present position, and form- 

9* 
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0d it upon the heights of Newcastle, ahoat five milof 
fiom tiie White Plains, and secured the bridge oTer 
Croton river. 

General Howe deemed the new encampment too 
strong to be forced, and marched off his army. to other 
operations. 

The immediate object of General Howe 
^ov. 5. in leaving the White Plains, was to invest 
For|8 Washington and Lee. The posses- 
sion of these fortresses would secure the free naviga- 
tion of the North river, and facilitate the invasion of 
New-Jersey. The American Commander conformed 
his movements to those of his enemy. He ordered all 
the troops raised on the west side of the Hudson to 
cross that river under the command of General Green, 
intending himself to cross, as soon as the plans of 
General Howe should be more fully disclosed. Gene- 
ral Lee remained with the troops raised east of the 
Hudson, who was ordered to join Green's division, 
whenever the enemy should enter New- Jersey . Gene- 
ral Washingtoh informing Congress of his new ar- 
rangements, observed, " I cannot indulge the idea that 
General Howe, supposing him to be going to New- 
Tork, means to close the campaign, and to sit down 
without attempting something more. I think it high- 
ly probable, and almost certain, that he will make a 
descent with a part of his troops into the Jerseys, and 
as soon as I am satisfied that the present manoeuvre 
is real, and not a feint, I shall use all the means in my 
power to forward a part of our force to counteract his 
designs. 

*^ I expect the enemy will bend their force against 
Fort Washington, and invest it immediately. From 
some advice, it is an object that will attract their ear- 
liest attention." 

He wrote to Governour Livingston, informing him 
of the movements of the enemy, and advising him to 
hold the militia in their fuQ strength, in constant readi 
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H^9B to defend their country. He also urged him tq 
remove or destroy the stock end provisions on the sea- 
coast, lest these should fall into the hands of the Bri« 
tish. He directed General Green to keep his eye on 
Mount Washington, to send off firom his division all 
stores not of immediate necessity, and to establish his 
magazines at Princeton, or some distant place of safety. 
While the British forces were marching to King's 
bridge, three ships of war sailed up the Hudson, with* 
out injury from the American batteries, or from the 
obstructions that had been sunk in the channel of the 
river. This fact convinced the General, that it was 
inexpedient longer to attempt the defence of Mount 
Washington. He accordingly again wrote to 
Nov. 8. General Green, *' If we cannot prevent ves^ 
sels from passing up, and the enemy are pos- 
sessed of the surrounding country, what valuable pur- 
pose can it answer to attempt to hold a post, from 
which the expected benefit cannot be derived ? I am> 
therefore, inclined to think it will not be prudent to 
hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington ) but 
as you are on the spot, I leave it to you to give such 
orders respecting the evacuation of the place, as you 
may think most adviseable, and so far revoke the orders 
given Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last." In 
the presumption, that the works were too strong to be 
carried by storm, and that regular approaches by ar- 
tillery would give opportunity to draw off the garrison,, 
when their circumstance? should become desperate^ 
General Green did not carry these discretionary or- 
ders into effect. He was induced to this delay, tha^ 
he might, as long as possible, retain the passage of the 
river, and prevent the depression, which the evacua- 
tion of an important post might produce on the armj> 
and on the country. 

General Howe being in readiness for the 

Nov. 15. assault, summoned the garrison to surrender. 

Colonel Magaw, the commanding officer, ixi. 
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bimdred men, mosUj Germaiui. Soon after the seeood 
sammonsy General Washih gtov found mean* to tend 
a billet to Colonel Magaw, reqaesting him to defend 
hiiDBelf until the evening, and be would take measures 
to bring him off ; but the situation of the garrison was 
too desperate, and the negotiation had proceeded too 
&r to make the attempt. 

The conquest of Mount Washington made the 
eracuation of Fort Lee necessary. Orders were 
therefore issued to remove the ammunition and stores 
in it 'f but before much progress had been made in this 
business, Lord Comwallis crossed the Hud- 
Not. 18. son with a number of battalions, with the 
intention to enclose the garrison between the 
Hackensack and North rivers. This movement made 
a precipitate retreat indispensable, which was happily 
effected with little loss of men ; but a greater part of 
the artillery, stores, and baggage, was left for the enemy. 

The loss at Mount WashingtoB was heavy. The 
regiments captured in it were some of the best troops 
in the army. The tents, camp-kettles, and stores, lost 
at this place and at Fort Lee, could not during the 
campaign be replaced, and for the want of them the 
men suffered extremely. This loss was unnecessarily 
sustained. Those posts ought, unquestionaUy, ta 
have been evacuated before General Howe was in a^ 
situation to invest them. When the British General 
gained possession of the country above those positions, 
they became in a great degree useless to the Ameri- 
cans. This opinion is clearly expressed in the letter 
of General Washington to General Green. .The 
eirour to be attributed to the Commander in Chief, 
consisted in ftubmitting the measure of evacuation to 
the discretion of a subaltern officer, instead of abso- 
lutely directing it, in the exercise of powers vested in 
bim. After the disastrous event had taken place, he 
possessed too much magnanimity to exculpate himself 
^jr criminating General Green. 
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pciioiier by a detachment of British dragooili. Geoe- 
nl WASBuiOToif also renewed hig letters to Congress, 
aad to the Executives of the neighbouring States, 
vtg'mg them to inring the whole strength of the mili- 
tia into the field, to enable him to check the progress 
of the invading foe. To back these requests, he di' 
rected General Mifflin to repair to Philadelphia, Gene- 
nl Armstrong to the interiour of Pennsylvania, and 
Colonel Reed, his Adjutant General, to the distant 
conntieB of New-Jersey. The known influence of 
these gentlemen in those places, united to the exertions 
of the constituted authorities, would, the General 
hoped, bring a powerful reinforcement to his army. 
All these efforts were for the present time ineffectual. 

As General Howe advanced, the American army 
retreated towards the Delaware. It frequently hap- 
pened, that the front guard of the firitish entered one 
end of a village, as the rear of the Americans quitted 
the other. Whenever it could be done with safety, 
General Washington made a stand, to show the sem- 
blance of an army, and to retard the progress of the 
enemy. 

At Brunswick, Lord and General Howe, Ck>mmis- 
ebners, issued a proclamation, commanding all persons 
in arms against Uie King, peaceably to return to their 
homes, and all civil officers to desist from their trea- 
sonable practices; and offering a full pardon to all 
persons, who should in sixty days appear before ap- 
pointed officers of the crown, and subscribe a declara- 
tion of their submission to royal authority. 

This was the most gloomy period of the revo- 
Dxc. lutionary war. It was the crisis of the struggle ' 

of the United States for Independence. The 
American army, reduced in numbers, depressed by de- 
&at, and exhausted by fatigue, naked, barefoot, and 
destitute of tents, and even of utensils, with which to 
dress their scanty provisions, was fleeing before a 
triumphant army, well appointed and abundantly sup> 
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AAtT an QOBaecessfbl attompt lo proonre boats to 
pm the Delaware, General Howe cantoned hie army 
la New- Jersey, intending to wait untU the iruet of 
winter should fornish him with an easy passage upon 
dM ice to Philadelphia. He stationed fimr thousimd 
men akmg the Delaware at Trenton, Bordeatown, tho 
'WhUt Horse, and Burlington. And the reiidue of bis 
ftrce, he posted between the Delaware and the Hack- 



General WASHiivoToir ordered the American galleys 
to keep the river, narrowly to watch the enemy, and 
to gtre the earliest notice of their movements. He 
posted his troops upon the south side of the Delawaroi 
in situations the mpst favourable to guard the fbrds 
tad ferries ; and he gave written instructions to the 
commanding officer of each detachoMnt, directing 
what passes he should defend, if driven from his post, 
OB his retreat to the heights of Germaatown. While 
waiting for reinforcements he kept a steady eye on the 
enemy, and used every means in his power to gain 
correct Information of their plans. This moment of 
inaction he also embraced, to lay before Congress his 
reiterated remonstrances against the fatal system of 
ihort enlistments. He hoped that experience, by ita 
eevere chastisement, would produce the conviction 
upon that body, which his arguments and persuasioni 
had not fully effected. 

He urged CongreM to establish corps 
Dec 20. of cavalry, artillerists, and engineers^ and 
pressed upon them the neoesoty of esta- 
blishing additional regiments of infantry. He knew 
that objections to these measures would arise, on ae- 
count of the expense, and from the consideration, th^l 
the old battalions were not yet fflled; these he obv i a t ed 
by observing, that *< more men would in this way sai 
the whole be raised, and that our funds were not ikm 
only ol^ct now to be taken into consideration. We 
6nd," he added, " that the enemy are daily gather- 

Vol. I. 10 -1 
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na^eBieiits which he hid adopted beyond the «pirU 
of his commiBsion, he concluded with the following 
sbBenratione. 

" It may be thought that I am going a good deal out 
of the line of my duty to adopt these measures, or to 
advise thus freely. A character to lose, an estate tp 
forfeit, the inestimable blessings of liberty at stake, 
and a life deyotedi must be my apology." 

These weighty representations were not fruitless. 
CkmgresSy by a resolution , invested their 
Dec. 27. General with almost unlimited powers to 
manage the war. 

The miited exertions of civil and military officers 
had by this time brought a considerable body of militia 
into the field. General Sullivan too, on whom the 
eommand of General Lee's division devolved upon his 
capture, promptly obeyed the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief, and at this period joined him ; and 
General Heath was marching a detachment from 
Peck's Kill. The army, with these reinforcementr, 
amounted to seven thousand men, and General Wash- 
uroTON determined to recommence active operations. 

General Maxwell had already been sent into New* 
Jersey, to take the command of three regiments of 
regular forces, and about eight hundred of the militia. 
His orders were to give the inhabitants all possible 
lupport, and to prevent the disaffected from going into 
the British lines to make their submission, to harass 
the marches of the enemy, and to give early intellir 
gence of their movements, particularly of those to* 
wards Princeton and Trenton. 

These measures were preparatory to more enter- 
priaing and bold operations. General Washingtov 
had noticed the loose and uncovered state of the win- 
ter quarters of the British army ; and he contemplated 
thd preservation of Philadelphia, and the recovery of 
l^ew-Jersoy, by sweeping, at one stroke, all the Britifih 
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taaay praoneljr at eight o'clock, and in three raurates 
aAer, had the aatislactioii to hear the firing of his men 
SD the other road. 

The brave Cok»iel Rawle, the commandiiig officer, 
paraded his foreea f&x the defence of his post. He 
was by the first fire mortally wounded, and his men in 
^iparent disnuiy, attempted to file off towards Prince 
ton. General Washingtoh perceiving their intention, 
BioTed.a' port of liis troops into this road in their &on|, 
and defeated the design. Their artillery being seized, 
and the Americans pressing upon them, they sinrre»- 
dered. Twenty of the Germans were killed, and on0 
thousand made prisoners. By the &ilare of General 
Irvine, a small body of the enemy stationed in tii^ 
lower part of the town escaped over the bridge to Boir 
denton. Of the American troops, two privates were 
killed, and two froaen to death, one officer and three 
or four privates were wounded. 

Could the other divisions have crossed the Del»> 
ware. General Washington's plan in its full extent 
would probably have succeeded. Not thinking it prur 
jdent to hazard the fruits of this gallant stroke by more 
daring attempts, the General the same day, recrossed 
the Delaware with his prisoners, with six pieces of ai^ 
tillery, a thousand stand of arms, and some military 
tstoreB. t 

General Howe was astonished at this display of en* 
terprise and vigour. He found the American Con«- 
mander, a formidable enemy under circumstances of 
the greatest depression, and although in the depth 
of winter, determined to recommence active ope- 
rations. In pursuance of this resolution, he called in 
his outposts and assembled a powerful force at Prince^ 
ton. - 

Having allowed his men two or three days' rest, 
General WASHiiroTOir again passed into New-Jersey^ 
and concentrated hb forces, amounting to five thou- 
sand, at Trenton. He pushed a small detachment to 
10» 
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•Bosy, and ■nperottrwl ftiiied tkeir 
wnUier, which fiv aeTend dajs had bean 

ahttigad to a aaTera froat ; and the fOtd% 
had been deep and moddj, immediatelj beoame 
tad BMrching vpoa them, eaaj. 
lAboat simriae the American Tan met the adranca 
: Ikree Britiah refimenta, which had the preeediof 
•ncamped at Princeton, and were on their w^ 
in Lord Comwallis. A acTere akirmiah teak 
between thia advanced corpa and General Mar* 
who commanded the militia in front of the Aaaa* 
line. The militia at length gave way, and in 
effort to rally them, General Mercer waa mortally 
General Washivotoii advanced at the 
hud of thoae troopa which had signalized themielvea 
It Trenton, and ezpoaed hims^ to the hotteat fire of 
tb enemy. ■ His men bravely supported him, and the 
Britiih in their turn were repulsed, and the di^rent 
nfiments separated. That in the rear, retreated with 
litUe loss to Brunswick. Colonel Mawhood in the 
via, with a part of his men, forced his way through 
the Americans, and reached Trenton. More than a 
baDdred of the British were left on the field of battlOf 
lad three hundred of them were made prisoners. Be* 
mk§ General Mercer, whose death was greatly lar 
mented, the Americans in this action lost two Colonel 
two Captains, five other officers, and nearly a hun- 
dred privates. 

On the return of day, Lord Comwallis found that 
he had been out-generalled. Comprehending the de- 
agn of Washington, he broke up his encampment^ 
and with the utmost expedition retraced his steps, 
for the preservation of the stores in his rear ; and he 
was close upon the Americans, as they marched out 
of Princeton. 

It had been the intention of General Washington tQ 
proceed to Brunswick, where the British had large 
magazines, and where was their military chest, which 
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Other cram liad a powerful openitioB ttpen tkm 
mmdm of the jeomanry of New- JerMy. The BdtWi 
omamad&n tolerated, or at leait aegleeted to reatraiiii 
giMB UceotioiinieM in tbeir anny. The inhabitaata 
of the state, which they boasted was restored to the 
bosom of the parent eonntry, were treated not as re* 
dumed friends, hot as conquered enemies. The sal* 
jiery were gniHy of every species of rapine, and with 
little diflcriminatton between those who had opposed, 
or supported the measures of Britain. The abase was 
not limited to the plundering of property. Every in- 
dignity was offered to the persons of the inhabitants, 
not excepting those outrages to the female sex, which 
are felt by ingeiiuoas minds with the keenest anguish, 
tnd excite noble spirits to desperate resistance. These 
aggravated abases roused the people of New- Jersey to 
lepel that army, to which they had voluntarily sob- 
mitted, in the expectation of protection and security. 
At the dawn of success upon the American arms, they 
rose in small bands to qppose their invaders. They 
aeoured the country, cut off every soldier who strag- 
gled from his corps ; and in many instances repelled 
the foraging parties of the enemy. 

The enterprising manaeuvres of the American Ge- 
neral, and the returning spirit of the Jersey yeoman- 
ry, rendered General Howe, now Sir Williun, very 
eantiotti and circumspect. He contracted his canton- 
ments for winter quarters, and concentrated his force 
in New-Jersey, at Brunswick, and Amboy. 

By this time, the period of service of the Conti- 
nental battalions had expired, and the recruits for the 
new army were not yet in camp. Offennve operations, 
therefore, were <^ necessity suspended by the Ameri- 
can General ; but, with the small force at his disposal, 
he straitened the enemy's qoaitors, and circumscribed 
their foraging excursions. 

At CSiristBias the power <^ the Britiih was extend- 
ed over the wh^ of New* Jersey, and Uisir command- 
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army haying ■nfi'ered extremely from the rawU 
the General resolTed that they ihoiild be relievedl 
the scourge and terronr of this diseaee. Ordera 
accordingly given secretly to inoculate the con- 
soldiers in their winter quarters ; and places 
assigned at which the recruits were to go through 
c^eration, as they saccessiyely approached the 
eunp. The measure was attended with success, and 
Sir William did not avail himself of the temporary de* 
bility of the American army. 

Congress had also admitted the expectation of splen- 
did eTents during the winter. In answer to a letter, 
expressing this expectation, the Commander in Chief 
gaTe the following account of the state of his army. 

" Could I accomplish the important ob- 
HancH 4. ject, so eagerly wished by Congress, con- 
fining the enemy in their present quarters, 
preventing their gathering supplies from the country, 
and totally subduing them be^e they are reinforced, 
I should be happy indeed . But what prospect, or hope, 
oaa there be, of my effecting so desirable a work at 
this time ? The enclosed return, to which I solicit the 
most serious attention of Congress, comprehends the 
whole force I have in the Jersey. It is but a handfiil, 
and bears no proportion, in the scale of numbers to 
that of the enemy. Added to this, the major part is 
made up of militia. The most sanguine in speculation, 
ccBBot deem it more than adequate to the least valuable 
purposes of war." The whole number, capable of 
duty was short of three thousand. Two thirds of 
these were militia, whose time of service would expire 
with the month. 

During the winter General Spencer planned an ex- 
pedition against the British troops on Rhode-Island. 
The Commander in Chief advised that the attempt 
should not be made, without the strongest probability 
of success. The scheme was relinquished, and the 
General fully expressed his approbation of it. " It is 
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r%)Mt nol to risk % miicumge. Until we g«t our nmr 
vmy properly eitablisbedy it ie our boeinefle to plaj a 
certftin game, end not to depend on the militia Ibz enj 
thing capital." The weakness 4^ General Washiso- 
Toa was concealed irom his friends and from his fi>eS| 
and he was not molested at head quarters by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe. 

The remonstrances of fibe commander in Chief upon 
the state of the army, had in some degree produced 
their effect upon Congress. The corps of artiUezists 
was increased to three regiments, and the command 
of it giTcn to Colonel Knox, who at this time was pro- 
moted to be a Brigadier General. A resolatimn alse 
passed Congress, to raise three thousand caTalry ; and 
General Wasbikotov was empowered to establiah a 
<iorps of engineers. Few, if any, native Americanf 
having been systematically educated to this branch of 
war, the corps was principally fi>rmed of foreigners, 
and €reneral Do Portail, an officer of distinguinhed 
merit, was placed at its head. 

The arrangement of the army gave the Com- 
mander in Chief inconceivable trouble. Congress, as 
the head of the Union regulated the general military 
system; but the governments of the several states 
were in their respective departments sovereign. In- 
deed the separate states only possessed coercive power. 
These raised their proportion of troops, and then 
agency was blended with that of Congress in dothiBg 
and supporting the men. The state regulations re- 
specting boanty and pay were different, and oooasioBed 
jealousies in the army, vexatious to the General, and 
destructive of subordination and discipline. The statef 
which conceived themselves exposed to the invssioD 
of the enemy, discovered an inclination to direct i 
part of the general £>rce to their security, or to isis> 
state battalions fi>r their defence, and to be at their dis- 
posal. General Washington, in his correspondsncs 
with Congress, and with the state governments, rspre- 
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the erils that must ensue, thonld any diaorimi- 
of paj or treatment be made among aoldiera of 
ke same army. He alao stated, that if the force of 
country should be placed under different head*, 
icient strength could not be collected to defend any 
p<Hnt ; and while the general defence was weak- 
enedy it would be impossible, by any disposition of the 
army, to prevent the partial depredations of the ene- 
my. These embarrassments were happily oTerruled 
hj the personal influence of the General ; and before 
the campaign opened, the arrangements of the army 
were brought into order and method. 

The treatment of American prisoners by the British 
commanders was another source of vezation and diffi- 
culty. At the commencemeut of hostilities, General 
Gbge did not view the American, a. a commoiuty 
contending for their constitutional rights, but as the 
revested subjects of his royal master, and the unhappy 
men, whom the fortune of war placed in his hands, he, 
without regard to military rank, co|ifined in prison as 
rebels, with common felons. Against a practice mili- 
tating with common usage, and calculated to in- 
crease the miseries of war, General Washinotor 
forcibly remonstrated. In a letter to General Gage, 
he mentioned, that in his apprehension, the obligations 
of humanity, and the claims of rank are uniyersally 
binding, ezcei^ in the case of retaliation. He ex- 
pressed " the hope he had entertained, that they would 
have induced, on the part of the British General, a 
conduct more conformable to the rights they gave. 
While he claimed the benefits of these rights, he de- 
eiveii his determination to be regulated entirely in his 
eonduct towards the prisoners who should foil into his 
hands, by the treatment which those in the power of 
the British General should receive." To this letter 
a very hau^^ty and insolent answer was given, in 
which General Gage retorted the charge of abuse to- 
wards prisoners, and stated, as a mark of British cle- 
Vol. I. n 
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for abuses offered to Americans in the power of the 
British, the sound judgment of General Washinoton 
conceived to be unjust and impolitick, and his humane 
heart recoiled at its execution. Some of the resolu- 
tions of that honourable body, on this subject, he 
thought exposed his own honour to impeachment by 
Sir William Howe. Against those resolutions, he 
pointedly remonstrated, and detailed the evils they 
were calculated to produce to the nation, and to the 
Americans, prisoners with the British. His representa- 
tions through a long period, had not their due effect ; 
but eventually Congress was constrained to adopt the 
measures he recommended. 

Resolving never himself to aggravate the miseries 
of war, by wanton deeds of cruelty, General Wash- 
ington was disposed to adopt and execute those laws 
of retaliation, which would constrain the enemy to con- 
duct their military operations in the spirit of humanity. 
Repeated and heavy complaints were made of the 
cruel treatment which the American prisoners received 
in New-Tork ; and the sickly and debilitated state of 
those, who were sent out to be exchanged, confirmed 
the truth of the charge. Many of them fainted and 
died before they reached head quarters. General 
Howe demanded that all prisoners, delivered at the 
lines to an American officer, should be accounted for 
in the cartel, and British soldiers returned to the full 
amount. General Washington absolutely refused to 
reckon those who died on their way to the American 
camp ; and he unweariedly exerted himself to correct 
the abuse to American prisoners. In the beginning 
of April this year, he wrote Sir William Howe, " It is 
a fact not to be questioned, that the usage of our pri- 
soners while in your ppssession, the privates at least, 
was such as could not be justified. This was pro- 
claimed by the concurrent testimony of all who came 
out, their appearance sanctified the assertion, and 
melancholy experience, in the speedy death of a large 
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the enemy were unfolded. To gnard ajifainet both| he 
ordered the troops raised north of the Hudson to be 
divided between Ticonderoga and Feck's Kill, and 
those south including North-Carolina to be stationed 
in New-Jersey. The troops of South-Carolina and 
Georgia were left for their own defence. By this dis- 
position of his forces, the General was in a situation 
to reinforce Tieonderoga from Feck's Kill, should Bur- 
goyne attack that post, or reinforce his own army from 
those posts, should Burgoyne join Sir William Howe. 

In pursuance of this plan, on the last of May, the 
winter encampment at Morristown was broken up, and 
a (Samp formed at Middlebrook, about ten miles 
from Brunswick. The position naturally strong, was 
strengthened by entrenchments. The weak state of 
the American army required for its safety eyery ad- 
Tantage of ground, as well as the utmost caution of 
the General. On thct 20th of May, the troops in New 
Jersey, exclusive of Cavalry and artillery, amounted 
only to eight thousand three hundred and seventy- 
eight men, of whom more than two thousand were 
sick. The troops of North- Carolina had not then 
joined the army, and about five hundred of the militia 
of Jersey were not included in the estimate. This 
force Was in numbers much inferiour to the army com- 
manded by Sir William Howe, and many of the Ame- 
ricans were recruits, who had never faced an enemy. 

Sir William having collected his force at Brunswick, 
about tfa& middle of June, marched in two columns 
towards the Delaware. By this movement, he. expect- 
ed to induce General Washington to quit his fortified 
camp to oppose the enemy's passage of the river, and 
that a general engagement would, in consequence, 
take place on ground favourable to the British com- 
mander. Generd Washington was not ensnared by 
this stratagem. In a letter written at the moment, his 
apprehensions of this mancBuvre are thus conveyed. 
" The views of the enemy must be to destroy this ar- 
il* 
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r, fnteDigenoe vm receiTed, that General Bur- 
wUh m powerfbl body of troopi , waa on the 
approaching Ticonderoga. General Wash- 
immepifiatel J forwarded large remforcements 
te the Northern army. 

Soon after the Britiih traniporti sailed oat of the 
Imboiir of New-Torfc, an intercepted letter from Ge- 
neiat Howe to General Borgoyne wasput into the hands 
of the Commander in Chief, which contained the in- 
fommtion that, ** He waa exhibiting the appearance (^ 
■Kmng to the Southward, while his real intent was 
against Boston, from whence he would co-operate with 
the army of Canada.** General Washinotor Tiewing 
^ns letter as a finesse, paid no regard to it. 

The policy of co-operating on the North river with 
the army of Canada, was so evident to the military 
mind of die General, that he conceived the movement 
of Howe to he a feint, designed to draw away the 
American army, that the British forces might snddenly 
ascend the Hiid6on,'«nd seize the passes in the moon- 
taias, he therefbre moved his troops to the neighboor- 
liDod of those hei^its, and there wilted the issue of 
Sir WflHam*s maattiivre. 

Wlien the appreliension of a sudden attach upon the 
American works on tiie North Yiver, was removed by 
die length of time Sir William Howe had been at sea, 
€bneral Washington marched his army by divisions 
to plcceis which he thought the most favourable to de- 
fend points the enemy might attack. 

While waiting the evolution of the enemy's plan of 
die campiign. General Washiitoton surveyed the 
ground in the neighbourhood of Philaldelphia, that he 
might be thoroughly acquainted with the probable 
scene (^vpproaoUi^ military (^orations. On a criticid 
examination of the fortifications on the Delaware, he 
advised Congress to confine the defence of the river to 
Hod Uand and Red Bank, because the force for de- 
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.ftnca, collected at these pointSi would produce Bum 
effect, than it could| divided apon different parte of the 
river. 

The American army remained quietly in its pooHioa 
until the 21st of August. By this time General Wasb- 
.iKGToii apprehended that General Howe had proceed- 
ed to Charleston, South-Carolina, and he knew that 
the attempt to follow him to that place would be use- 
less. He therefore resolved to move his army to the 
North river, to assail the enemy at New-Tork, or to 
join the northern army and oppose Burgoyne. Bat on 
the very day on which orders to this purpose were is* 
«ued, intelligence reached him that Sir William had 
entered the Chesapeak, and was approaching its head. 
He had spent more than twenty days in his passage, 
and on the 25th of August, landed without oppotttion 
at Turkey Point, in Maryland. His force amounted 
to eighteen thousand men, abundantly furnidied with 
every article of warfare. 

As soon as General Washington was apprized of 
the destination of the British General, he put his army 
in motion to meet him. He marched through Phila- 
delphia, that a sight of his forces might make impres- 
sions on the minds of those citizens, who were hostile 
to the American cause. The effective force of G^ene- 
ral Washington did not exceed eleven thousand xnen. 
The militia, on this occasion, turned out in conaiderir 
ble numbers, but the want of arms rendered the aer» 
vices of many of them useless. 

On the 3d of September, the hostile armies approach- 
ed each other. General Wasrinoton, not heing in 
force to contend with his foe in the open field, could 
only harass his line of march, with light troeps and 
cavalry, and pick up stragglers from his camp. As 
the Royal troops advanced. Sir William raanoDuvred 
to gain the right wing of the American army. Gene- 
ral Washington, to counteract bis design, oontinned 
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ftn back, until he croised the Brandywine river at 

1*0 fi>rd. Here he made a stand to diapute its 

bj the British. 

The opinion q€ Congrress, and the general sentiment 

'tfie eoontiy, imposed on the General the necessity 

earding a general action at this place, for the de* 

of Philadelphia. 

Early in the morning, information was 
11. brought to the Commander in Chief, tliat 
the British army was advancing in the 
to Chadd's ford, and he immediately prepared to 
the passage of the river. By ten o'clock the 
troops were driven over the river to the main 
ly of the American army, and it was every moment 
■expected that the German General Knyphausen would 
«ttempt to force a passage. About noon, intelligence 
Vte communicated to the General, that a large column 
«tf* the enemy, with a number of field pieces, had 
marched up the country, and &Uen into the road which 
cr oe se s the Brandywine above its forks. 

Satisfied of the correctness of this intelligence, he 
detached the right wing of his army to attack the left 
of this column, as it marched down the north side of 
the Brandywine, intending himself, with the centre 
and left wing, to recross the river, and attack the di- 
vision of the enemy at Chadd*s ford. While issuing 
orders for the execution of this daring plan, the first 
intelligence was contradicted, and the general was in- 
formed, that the movement of the column towards the 
forks was a feint, and that instead of crossing the ri- 
ver at that place, it had rejoined the German troops at 
Chadd's ford. Under the uncertainty, which this con- 
tradictory intelligence produced, the General pru- 
dently relinquished his design. 

About two o'clock it was ascertained, that Sir Will- 
iam Howe in person had crossed the Brandywine at 
the forks, and was rapidly marching down the North 
side of the river, to attack the American army. The 
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ti hj the enemy, and their deficiency exposed 
who bravely did their duty. General Howe 
d his losS| in this action, at one hundred killed and 
hundred wounded. In this battle, Marquis La 
I myttte, who had recently joined the American army, 
, WM wounded. 

The defeat of Brandywine produced no depression 
rf spirits upon Congress, the army, or the country. 
Ibtsures were immediately taken to reinforce the ar- 
9^. Fifteen hundred men were marched from Peck's 
Kill, and large detachments of militia ordered into the 
MM. The Commander in Chief was empowered to 
hapress all horses, wagons, and provisions, necessary 
fiff the ariny. In orders, the general expressed his 
his high satisfaction at the behaviour of the body of 
his army in the late engagement. Having allowed his 
troops a short repose, he faced about to meet the ene* 
my, fully resolved to try his fortune in a general ac- 
tioB, before he resigned Philadelphia to the Royal com- 
mnder. 

General Washington, perceiving that 
Sirr. 15. the enemy were moving into the Lancas- 
ter road, towards the city, took possession 
of ground near the Warren tavern, on the left of the 
British, and twenty-three miles from Philadelphia. 
The protection of his stores at Reading was one object 
of this movement. The next morning he was inform- 
ed of the approach of the British army. He immedi- 
ately put his troops in motion to engage the enemy. 
The advance of the two hostile armies met and began 
to skirmish, when rain fell, and soon increased to a 
violent storm. This providentially prevented a gene- 
ral engagement, and rendered the retreat of the Ame- 
ricans absolutely necessary. The inferiority of the 
muskets in the hands of the American soldiery, which 
had been verified in every action, was strikingly illus- 
trated in this retreat. The gun locks were badly 
miide, and the cartridge boxes imperfectly constructed ; 
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and thif storm rendered moet of the anns anfii fot mm | 
and all the ammunition waa damaged. The army ww 
of consequence extremely exposed, and their daagw 
became the greater, as many of the soldiers irere dee* 
titute of bayonets. Fortunately the tempest, wiiieh 
produced such serious mischief to the AmericaBe, pn* 
vented the pursuit of the British. 

General Washington, finding his troope unfitted ftr 
action, relinquished, from necessity, the immediate in* 
tention of a battle, and continued his retreat through 
the day, and most of the night, amidst a cold and tern* 
pestuous rain, and in very deep roads. On a fall di» 
oovery of the extent of the damage to the arms and 
ammunition, the General ascended the Schuylkill, and 
crossed it at Warwick furnace, to, obtain a fresh eap* 
ply of ammunition, and to refit or replace the defective 
muskets. He still resolved to risk a general engage* 

ment, for the safety of the capital. He re* 
SxPT. 19. crossed the Schuylkill at Parker's ferry, 

and encamped east of that river, on both 
sides of Parkyomy creek, and detachments were post- 
ed at the different fords, at which the enemy might at* 
tempt to force a passage. As the British army ap* 
proached the river, General Washington posted his 
army in their front ; but, instead of forcing a passage, 
Sir William moved rapidly up the road towards Bead* 
ing. The American Commander, supposing that his 
object was to destroy the military stores at that place, 
and to turn the right flank of the American army, 
marched up the river to Pottsgrove, leaving the lower 
road to the city open to his antagonist. Sir WiUiaa 
Howe availed himself of the opportimity, and on the 
96th, entered Philadelphia in triumph. 

General Washington had seasonably taken the pi» 
caution to remove the publick stores from the etty, 
and to secure for the use of the army, those ailioles 
of merchandise, which their wants r«adered of prima* 
ry necessity. Colonel Hamilton, then one of Geneial 
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WASHiiroTOH't aids, had been eent into the eity on 
fc&U important bnnneif . By his instractiona he was 
directed to proceed in his requiaitions upon the storea 
auid ahopa of Philadelphia cautiously but efibotnally. 
*^ Your own prudence will point out the least excep* 
tionable means to be pursued, but remember delicacy, 
■Jid a strict adherence to the ordinary mode of appU- 
cation, must giye place to our necessities. We must, 
i£ possible, accommodate the soldiers with such arti> 
dies as they stand in need of ; or we shall have just 
reason to apprehend the most injurious and alarming 
eonsequences from the approaching season." 

From the landing of the British army at the head of 
the Elk, on the 25th of August, to the 26th of Sep- 
tember, when they entered Philadelphia, the American 
troops had encountered a continued series of active 
c^perations, and the duty of the Oeneral was compli- 
eated and arduous. During this time, the soldiers 
were destitute of baggage, insufficiently supplied with 
IHTOvisions, and deprived of the comforts that adminis- 
ter to the support of the human frame under severe 
fittigue. Without covering, they were exposed to 
iwavy rains, and obliged to march, many of them 
without shoes, in deep roads, and to ford considerable 



- The best British writers, who have given us a his- 
tory of the revolutionary war, highly applaud the ge- 
neralship of Sir William Howe in this part of the 
campaign. Can they then withhold applause from the 
American Commander, who manoeuvred an inferiour 
army in the &ce of the British General, and detained 
him thirty days, in marching sixty miles, from the 
head of £lk river to Philadelphia, in a country, in 
which there was not one fortified post, nor a stream 
that might not, at this season be every where forded ; 
who fbught one battle, and although beaten, in five 
daya again fiiced his enemy with the intention to risk 
a general engagement ; who, when in the moment of 
Vol, I. 12 
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aetion, was proyidentially obliged to retreat, witk iiin»' 
kets and ammmiition undSt for use, extricated himself 
from his perilous situation and once more pl&ced him- 
■elf in front of the invading foe ; who,at last waa in- 
daced to open the Philadelphia road to the Britirii G«- 
neral, not because he was beaten in the field, but 
through the influence of circumstances, which no 
military address could counteract. 

Four regiments of grenadiers were posted in Phila^ 
delphia, and the other corps of the British arm/ were 
cantoned at Germantowa. The first object of Sir 
William was to subdue the defences and remoye the 
impediments of the Delaware, that a communication 
might be opened with the British shipping. Groneral 
Washington made every effort to prevent the execu- 
tion of the enemy's design, in the hope of foreing Ge- 
neral Howe out of Philadelphia, by preventing sup- 
plies of provisions from reaching him. Of the attain- 
ment of this important object, he had no doubt, conU 
the passage of the Delaware be rendered impractica- 
ble. To this purpose works had been erected on i 
bank of mud and sand in the river, near the conflQ- 
^ence of the Schuylkill, and about seven miles below 
Philadelphia. The place, from these works, was de- 
nominated Fort Island, and the works themselves Fort 
Mijfiin. On a neck of land on the opposite shore of 
New- Jersey, called Red Bank, a fort was constructed 
and mounted with heavy artillery, and called Fort 
Mercer. Fort Island and Red Bank, ;nrere distant 
firom each other half a mile. In the channel of the 
Delaware, which ran between them, two' ranges of 
Chevauzdefrise were sunk. These consisted <^]arge 
pieces of timber, strongly framed together, and point- 
ed with iron, and they completely cistructed the pas- 
sage of ships. These works were covered by several 
galleys, floating batteries, and armed ships. 

Sir William Howe having detached a considerable 
force from Germantown to operate against the works 
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«ftthe Delawmre, General Washuicftoh thoairht this 
ftlftvoortble opportunity to attack the Britiah army in 
tkeir eantonmentfl. The line of the Britiah encamp- 
ment croaaed the yiUage of (xermantown at right 
anglee, near its centre ; and its flanks were strongly 
covered. 

General Washington now commanded a force con- 
fflsting of about eight thousand continental troops and 
three thousand militia. The Greneral's plan was to 
attack both wings of the enemy in front, and rear at 
the same time. The arrangements having been madei 
the army was moved near the scene of action on the 
erening of the 4th of October. The divisions of Sul- 
livan and Wajme, flanked by Conway's Brigade, were 
to enter Germantown by Uie way of Chestnut Hill, 
and attack the left wing of the British. General Arm- 
strong with the Pennsylvania militia was ordered to 
&11 down the Manatawny road, and turning the British 
left flank, attack its rear. The divisions of Green and 
Stephen, flanked by M'Dougal's Brigade, were to take 
a circuit by the way of Limekiln road, and entering at 
the market-house, attack the right wing. The militia 
of Maryland and New-Jersey, under General Small- 
wood and General Forman, were to march down the 
old York road, and fiill upon the rear of the British 
right. The division of Lord Sterling, and the bri- 
gades of Nash and Maxwell weve to form a corps de 
reserve. 

About sunrise the next morning, the front 
Oct. 8. of General Sullivan's column, which the 
Commander in Chief accompanied, drove in 
the British piquet at Mount Airy. The main body of 
this division soon engaged the British light infantry 
and the fortieth regiment of foot, and obliged them to 
give way, leaving all their baggage behind. General 
Green in half an hour after Sullivan reached the 
ground of action, attacked and drove in the troops in 
front of the right wing of the enemy. Several brigades 
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nby Tctod their thankf to the General, ind to the 



T\fB worin in the Delaware now engaged the atten- 
ttoB of the British and American Generals. Sir WiU^ 
iam Howe broke np his encampment at Germantown, 
and moved his whole army into Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Washington placed confidential garrisons in 
Fort Mercer at Red Bank, and in Fort Mifflin on Mod 
Island, bat he had not a force eq^aal to their complete 
defence. He appointed detachments to intercept the 
transportation of provisions from the British ships be- 
low the American works to Philadelphia. He called 
upon the government of New-Jersey to torn out the 
militia of that state, to form a camp in the rear of Red 
Bank ; and he set patroles of militia on the roads 
leading to Philadelphia, both in Pennsylvania and New- 
Jereey, to prevent the disaffected inhabitants from 
oarrying their articles into the market of Philadelphia. 
To avail himself of any favourable opportunity to an- 
noy the enemy, he moved his army to White Marsh, 
dirtant only fifteen miles from the city. 

Lord Howe, by continued exertion, having over- 
come the obstructions which the Americans had 
placed in the river at Billingsport, a joint attack by 
sea and land was planned against Red Bank and Fort 
Island. The Augusta, a sixty-four gun ship, the Mer- 
lin frigate, and several small armed vesssels moved 
up the Delaware to assault the works on Fort or Mud 
Island. Count Donop crossed into New-Jersey with 
twelve hundred Germans, and in the evening of the 
22d appeared before Fort Mercer, on Red 
Oct. 2St. Bank. His assault was highly spirited, and 
the defence intrepid and obstinate. Colonel 
Green the commandant, whose garrison did not exceed 
five hundred men, was unable to man the outworks. 
From these he galled the Germans in their advance, 
and on their near approach he quitted them, and re- 
tired within the inner intrenchmenta. The enemy 

12* 
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■if e iMU) f. He clearly raw the importance of driying 
tfae British from Province Island ; but fifteen hundred 
mtn, in tfae opinion of bis general officers, were ne- 
eeaaaiy to effect this object. This detachment could 
reiich the place of assault only by marching down a 
neck of land six miles in length almost in sight of the 
British General, who might easily cut off the retreat 
of the American detachment, unless it should be pro* 
teeted by a strong covering party. To furnish this 
party, General Washingtom must expose his army 
with all hb stores and artillery to Sir William. Or, 
if he moved his whole army over the Schuylkill, all 
the magazines and hospitals in his rear, might without 
opposition be seized. Red Bank would also be expos- 
ed, through which reinforcements of men, and supplies 
of ammunition and provisions passed to Fort Island. 
He was therefore constrained to watch the progress of 
his enemy, without making efficient attempts to check 
him. 

The fortifications of the Delaware being surmount- 
ed, tile impediments in the channel of the river were, 
without great difficulty, removed. In six weeks of in- 
cessant effort, the British commanders gained the free 
navigation of the Delaware, and opened the communi- 
cation between their fleet and army. 

During the excursion of Lord Comwallis into New- 
Jersey, with a design to invest Fort Mercer, General 
Washington was urged to attack Philadelphia. The 
wishes of X^ongress, and the expectation of the publick, 
gave weight to the proposed measure. The plan was, 
that General Green should silently fall down tbe Dela- 
ware, at a specified time, attack the rear of General 
Howe, and gain possession of the bridge over the 
Schuylkill ; that a powerful force should march down 
on the west side of that river, and from the heights in- 
filade the British works on that side, while the Com- 
mander in Chief, with the main body of the army, 
^ould attack fourteen redoubts, and the lines of the 
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enemy extending from the Delaware to the SchnyllaUy 

which constituted their defence in front. 

The sound mind of General Washjitgton was not 
80 much dazzled by a prospect of the brilliance aad 
fame which the success of this enterprise would throw 
around himself, and his army, as to engage in the des- 
perate attempt. Nor was he disposed to sacrifice the 
safety of his country, upon the altar of publick opinion. 
He gave the following reasons for rejecting the plan ; 
that the army in Philadelphia was in number at least 
equal to his own ; it could not reasonably be expected^ 
that the several corps engaged, could co-operate in that 
joint and prompt manner, which was necessary to mc- 
cess ; in all probability the movement of General 
Green could not be made in the face of a vigilant ene- 
my without discovery, which wj^ essential — ^if the 
veral divisions were in the onset successful, the 
doubts taken, the lines surmounted, and the British 
army driven within the city, the assault then must be 
extremely hazardous ; an <artillery superiour to their 
own, would be planted to play upon the front of the 
assailing columns, and tlie brick houses would be lined 
with a formidable infantry, to thin their flanks ; a de- 
feat, which, calculating upon the scale of probability 
must be expected, would ruin the army, and open the 
country to the depredation of the enemy j the hardy 
enterprises and stubborn conflicts of two campaigns, 
had given the British general only the command of 
two or three towns, protected in a great measure by 
the shipping, why then forego the advantage of con- 
fining the British army in narrow quarters, to place 
the stores in camp, and the very independence of 
America at risk upon this forlorn hope. The General 
was supported in his opinion by those officers in whose 
judgment he placed the most confidence, and he dis- 
regarded the clamours of ignorance and ractoess. 

On the 4th of December, Sir William Howe march- 
ed his whole army out of Philadelphia to White Marsh, 
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Aft encianipiiieiit of General Washikgton. He took 
Apoflitioii on Chestnut Hill in front of the American 
i%fat wing. Mr. Stedman, a British historian, of the 
fVT^iitionary war, who i^ this time was with Sir Will- 
ina, states his force at fourteen thousand men. The 
CkmtineDtal troops at White Marsh amounted to about 
twelve thousand, and the militia to three. The ground 
of- the Amerieans was strong, but no fortifications had 
been erected. Never before had General Washikgtoh 
net hk enemy in this manner, with a superiority of 
immbers. He wished to be attacked, but was not dis- 
posed to relinquish the advantage of ground. 

The British Commander spent the 6th in recon* 
limtiing the American right. At night he marched to 
their left on the hill, which here approached nearer 
to tlieir eamp, and took a good position within a mile 
df it. The next day he advanced further to the 
American left, and in doing it approached still nearer 
this wing. General Washington made some changes 
in the disposition of his troops to oppose with a greater 
fbree the attack he confidently expected on his lefl. 
MdmeiAarily expecting the assault, he rode through 
6aeh brigade of the army, with perfect composure, giv' 
lug his orders, animating his men to do their duty to 
tiieir country, and exhorting them to depend principally 
on the bayonet. During these manoeuvres, some sharp 
ddrmiflfaing took place. At evening the disposition of 
Ckneral Howe indicated the design to attack the next 
morning. The American Commander impatiently 
wuted the assault, promising himself some compensa^ 
tfon for the disasters of the campaign in the issue of 
this battle. But his hopes were disappointed. On the 
afternoon of the eighth. Sir William returned to Phi- 
ladelphia, with such rapidity as not to be overtaken by 
the American light troops, which were sent out to ha* 
rasa his rear. 

Stt William Howe moved out of Philadelphia with 
a professed design to attack General Washington, 
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and to drive him over the mountain. He moat hmw9 
felt mortification in receding from this intention, 
by it acknowledging in the face of the woridi the 
speot he entertained for the military talents of his op- 
ponent ^ and proclaiming his reluctance to engage an 
American army of equal numbers, unless he could 
command the ground of action. 

The American troops were badly clothed, and were 
generally destitute of blankets. The winter setting ia 
with severity, it became necessary to lodge them in 
winter quarters. The General had revolved the sub- 
ject in hitf mind, and weighed all its difficulties. Should 
he quarter his army in villages, his men would be ex- 
posed to the destructive enterprises of partisan British 
corps, and a large district of country would be opened 
to the forage of the enemy. To remedy these dimgere 
and inconveniences, the General resolved to march hia 
army to Valley Forge, a strong position back of Phila- 
delphia, covered with wood, and there shelter them. 
On the march to the place, for the first time tfie dispo- 
sition for the winter was announced. He applauded 
the past fortitude of the army, and exhorted them to 
bear their approaching hardships with the resolution 
of soldiers, assuring them that Uie publick good, and 
not his inclination, imposed them. The men bore their 
temporary sufferings with patience. They felled trees, 
and of logs built themselves huts, closing their cre- 
vices with mortar, and soon assumed the form and at' 
der of an encampment. Light troops were stationed 
around Philadelphia to straiten the enemy's quarters, 
and to cut off their communication with those of the 
coimtry who were disposed to supply them with jao' 
vision. 

On the 22d. of December the Commissary announc- 
ed the ^alarming fact, that the last rations in store had 
been served to the troops. A small number of the 
men discovered a disposition to mutiny at a privation 
for which they could not account, but in the criminal 
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iB^tention of their eountry ; but the majority of the 
wmy submitted to the scarcity without a murmur. 
Creneral WASHiiroToir ordered the country to be scour- 
ed, and provisions to be seized wherever they could he 
ieund. At the same time he stated the situation of 
^e army to Congress, and warned that body of the 
dbngerous consequences of this mode of obtaining sup- 
plies. It was calculated he said, to ruin the discipline 
•f the soldiers, uid to raise in them a disposition for 
plunder and licentiousness. It roust create in the 
minds of the inhabitants jealousy and dissatisfaction. 
** I regret the occasion which compelled me to the 
measure the other day, and shall consider it among 
dte greatest of our misfortunes to be under the neces- 
sity of practising it again. I am now obliged to keep 
several parties from the army threshing grain, that 
oar supplies may not fail, but this will not do." — Dnr- 
ing the whole winter, the sdfferings of the troops at 
Valley Forge were extreme. 



CHAPTER V. 

Proness and iMue of the Northern Campaign — Plan to displace 
C^neral Washington — His Correspondence on the Subject — Let- 
ter of General Gates — ^Remonstrance of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania against closing the Campaign — Observations of the Com- 
nander in Chief upon it— Sufferings of the Army for the want of 
Provisions and Cl»thing — Measures adopted by the Commander 
in Chief to obtain Supples — Methods taken to Recruit the Armr 
—Sir Henry Clinton appointed Commander in Chief of the British 
Forces — ^He evacuates Philadelphia, and marches through New- 
Jersey to New-Vork — General Washington pursues him— Battle 
of Monmouth — Thanks of Congress to the General and Army — 
Greneral Lee censured — He demands a Court Martial, and is sus- 
pended from his command — French Fleet appears on the Ameri- 
can Coast — ^£!xpedition against Rhode-Island— It fails^Disaffec- 
tion between the American and French Officers— Measures of the 
Cmnmander in Chief to prevent the ill Consequences of it — Army 
goes into Winter Quarters in the High Lands. 

1777. During these transactions in the middle 
States, the northern campaign had terminated in the 
capture of General Burgoyne and army. • That de- 
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partment bad ever been conndered as a separata oom- 
roand, and more partionlarly under the directioa of 
Congress. Bat the opinion of the Commander in 
Chief had been conaolled in many of its tramaetioiiBy 
and most of its details had passed throngh his haTM^ir 
Through him that army had been sopptied with the 
greater part of its artillery, ammunition, and pro- 
visions. 

Upon the loss of Ticonderoga, and the disasinyiis 
events which followed it, he exerted himself to ^Uap 
the career of General Burgoyne, although by this ex- 
ertion, he weakened himself in his conflict with Sir 
William Howe. Without waiting for the order of 
Congress, in his own name he called out the militia of 
New-England, and directed General Lincoln to com- 
mand them. Strong detachments were sent to the 
northward from his own army. General Arnold, who 
had already greatly distinguished himself in the field, 
was sent at the head of these reinforcements, in the 
expectation that his influence would do much to re- 
animate the northern forces and inspirit them to noble 
exertions. Soon after Colonel Morgan with his regi* 
ment, the best partisan corps in the American army, 
was also detached to that service. General Wash- 
ington encouraged General Schuyler to look forward 
to brighter fortune. ** The evacuation of Ticondero- 
ga and Mount Independence," said he, in a letter to 
that General, '< is an event of chagrin and surprise, 
not apprehended, nor within the compass of my rea- 
Honing. This stroke is severe indeed, and has dis> 
tressed us much. But notwithstanding things at pre- 
Hont wear a dark and gloomy aspect, I hope a spiiited 
opposition will check the progress of General ^or- 
goyne's arms, and that the confidence derived firom 
success will hurry him into measures, that wiU in 
their consequences be fiivourable to us. We should 
never despair. Our situation has before been unpro> 
mislng and has changed for the better, so I trust it 
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wiU again. If new diifitililtiefl arise, we nltiat onljf pttt 
il[ffth new exertions, and proportion our efforts to the 
exigenej of the times." When informed bj Crencral « 
Sehuyler, that Bnrgoyne had divided his force to act 
indi^rent qnarters, General Washinotoit foresaw 
the eonseqaences, and adrised to the measures that 
^oved fatal to that commander. ** Although onr af^ 
fiurs/* replied he to General Schn^er, *^ haye some 
di^ past wom a dark and gloomj aspect, I yet look 
fiirward to a fortunate and happy issue. I trust Gene- 
111 Bufgoyne*s army yfU\ sooner or later, experience 
an effectind check ; and, as I suggested before, that 
the snccess he had will precipitate his ruin. From 
^^r accoimt he appears to be pursuing that line of 
eondnct, wMeh of all others is most favourable to us ; 
I mead acting by detachments. This conduct will 
certainly give room lor entei^se on our part, and ex- 
pese his parties to great hazard. Could we be so hap- 
pff as to cut on6 of them off, though it should not ex- 
cMd four, five, oi' six hundred men, it would inspirit 
(be peiople, and do away much of their present anxiety. 
In such an event, they would lose eight of past mis- 
ftfituhies ; and, u^ged at the same time by a regard to 
their oWn security, they would fly to arms and afford 
every aid in their power." 

The comndunity was not intimately acquainted with 
the state of things in the northern department. In 
consequence, strong prejudices were excited against 
G^eral SchujHter. On account of this popular preju- 
dice, Congress conceived it prudent to change the 
Generid of tins army, and the Commander in Chief 
was reqtiested to nominate a successor to General 
Schuyler. Through delicacy h6 declined this nomi- ' 
nstioa; but never did the semblance of envy at 
the good fortune of General Gates, whom Congress 
a|»poiiited, appear in any part of General Washing- 
Toir's conduct. His patriotism induced him to aid this 
stibor^nate General by every means in his power, and 
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the wieee«e i of the norUMrn Army filled kii heart 
with undiieembled joy. 

This magnanimity was not in every instance repaid. 
The brilliant issue of the northern campaign in ITTT, 
cast a glory around General G«tes,and exalted his mili- 
tary reputation. During his separate command, sonae 
partsof his conduct did not correspond with the ingeaa- 
ousness and delicacy with which he had been treated 
hy the Commander in Chief. After the aotion of the 
19th of September, when it was ascertained thai Ge- 
neral Gates's force was superiour to that of the British 
General, and was increasing, General WAsautSTov 
apprehended that General Ghttes might return him 
Colonel Morgan's corps, whose services he greatljr 
needed while the enemy was marching through Pena- 
sylvania. But unwilling absdutely to order the re- 
turn of Morgan, he stated that General Howe was 
pressing him with a superiour force, and left General 
Crates to act in the concern according to his discretion. 
General Gates retained the corps, and mentioned as 
his reason, '' Since the action <^ the 19th the ene- 
my have kept the ground they occupied on the morn- 
ing of that day and fortified their canq>. The ad- 
vance sentries of my piquets are posted within shot, 
and opposite those of the enemy. Neither side has 
given ground an inch. In this situation your Excel- 
lency would not wish me to part with the corps, the 
army of General Burgoyne is most afiraid o£" He 
neglected to inform the Commander in Chief of his 
subsequent successes over the enemy. 

When the intelligence of the surrender of the British 
army reached head quarters, the Commander in Chief 
despatched Colonel Hamilton, one of his aids, to Gene- 
eral Grates, to state his own critical situation, and make 
known his earnest wishes, that reinforcements should 
be forwarded to him with the utmost expedition. Colo- 
nel Hamilt<m found that Greneral Gates had retained 
four Brigades at Albany with a design to attack Ticon- 
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'^oga in the course i^the next winter. I'^^th difficnHj 
ttid delay he obtained an order to move three Brigades. 

Colonel Hamilton was also charged with a similar 
message to General Pirtnam in the High Lands, and 
^eeted to accelerate the movement of reinforcements 
from that post. Bnt General Putnam in view of an 
attempt upon New-Tork discovered a disposition to 
retoin under his command that portion of the northern 
army which had been sent to the High Lands. Colonel 
Hamilton was obliged to borrow money of General 
€3inton, Govemonr of the state of New-Tork, to fit 
the troops of General Putnam to begin their march. 
I^ese obstructions and delays in the execution of 
Creneral Washisotoh's orders, prevented his being 
remforced in season to attack Lord Comwallis, while 
in New-Jersey, and probably occasioned the loss of 
Fort Mifflin and Red Bank. 

The diflerent termination of the campaigns of 1777 
at tlie North, and in the Middle states, furnished the 
ignorant and ftctious part of the community with an 
opportunity to clamour against the Commander in 
€%ief. Their murmurs emboldmied several members 
of Congress, and individual gentlemen in different 
parts of the United States, to adopt measures to sup- 
pladit General Washingtok, and to raise General 
Chttes to the supreme oonmiand of the American ar- 
mies. 

In the prosecirtion of this scheme, pieces artfully 
written, were published in Newq>apers in diflSsrent 
phtces, tending to lessen the military character of Ge- 
neral Wabhiitgtok, and to prepare the publick for the 
contemplated change in the head of the military de- 
partment. Generals Gates and Mifflin, and Brigadier 
Conway, entered into the intrigue. Conway was an 
Irishman, who had been in the service of France, and 
on the recommendation of Mr. Silas Deane was com- 
missioned by Congress. The influence of the party 
an Congress opposed to Greneral Wasbingtom, appears 
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by a number of the pablick tn«i«iotv>m of Uuut \milW'^ 
A board of war was iiuitituted and General G iit Wi 
placed at its head, Conwaj wmi raised over every other 
Brigadier, and appointed inspector <^the anny. 

These machinations to tarnish the chajraeter of die 
Commander in Chief were known to him, but hei«- 
lently noticed their operation. The good of his ooim- 
try was with him paramount to all other considerttf- 
tions, and he stifled his just indignation and left hi* 
reputation to rest on his own merits, lest the open dis- 
sension of the civil and military ministers of the revo- 
lution should endanger the publick interest. 

At length, the presumption of his eji»gm»9, £»ri}«d 
him into an expression of his feelings on the sufajectt. 
The following correspondences give a general yksm 
of the progress of their measures. Mr. LawrenA* 
President of Congress, in a private letter commim- 
cated to the General information of an anonymous 
complaint laid before him, in his official ci^pacity, oo^e 
taining high charges against General Wassih^toit, to 
which he repUed : 

'^ I cannot sufficiently express the obligaticm I ML 
towards you, for your friendship and politeness upon 
an occasion in which I am so deeply interested. I vns 
not unapprized that a nuJignant faction had been for 
some time forming, to my prejudioe, which, consokeiiB 
as I am of having ever done all in my power t^ «&• 
swer the important purposes of the trust reposed in 
me, could not but give me some pain on a personal as- 
count ; but my chief concern arises from an ap|»e- 
hension of the dangerous consequences, wln^ intee- 
tine dissensions may produce to the common canae. 

^^ As I have no other view than to promote the pab- 
lick good, and am unambitious of honours not ibunded 
on the approbation of my country, I would not desire 
in the least degree to suppresra free spirit of injury 
into any part of my conduct, that even faction itself 
may deem reprehensible. The anonjrmous papor 
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Iwided you, exl^ints many serious charges, and it is 
Bf wish that it may be submitted to Congress. This 
I am more inclined to, as the suppression, or conceal- 
ment, may possibly involve you in embarrassments 
hereafter, since it is uncertain how many, or who, 
may be privy to the contents. 

** My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me. 
They know the delicacy of my situation, and that mo- 
tives oi policy deprive me of the defence I might 
o^rwise make against their insidious attacks. They 
know I cannot combat their insinuations, however in- 
jurious, without disclosing secrets, it is of the utmost 
moment to conceal. But why should I expect to be 
exempt from censure, the unfiuling lot of an elevated 
Bttttbn^P Merit and talents, which I cannot pretend to 
rival, have ever been subject to it. My heart tells roe 
it has been my unremitted aim to do the best, which 
drcnmstances would permit ; yet I may have been 
T«ry often mistaken in my judgment of the means, 
ud may, in many instances, deserve the imputation 
of errour." 

To a friend in New-England, who expressed by let- 
ter his anxiety in consequence of a report that he was 
i^Rmt to resign his commission, he wrote : 

'^ I can assure you that no person ever heard me 
^op an expression that had a tendency to resignation. 
TbB same principles that led me to embark in the op- 
position to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain, ope- 
rate with additional force at this day ; nor is it my de- 
sire to wHhdraw my services while they are consider- 
ed of importance in the present contest ; but to report 
a design (^ this kind, is among the arts, which those 
who &re endeavouring to effect a change, are prac- 
tismg to brmg it to pass. I have said, and I still do 
s^, that there is not an officer in the service of the 
United States, that would return to the sweets of do- 
BMiHek life with more heartfelt joy than I should. 
But I would have this declaration accompanied by 

13* 
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the^e lentimeato. Unit while the pobhoh «ie 9tlrfM 
with my endeayoun, I mean not to ihriak firom fW 
cause : but the moment her voice, not that of Station, 
calls upon me to resign, 1 shall do it with as viioh 
pleasure as ever the wearied traveller retired to rMt." 

His friend Mr. Patrick Henry, thmi Oovemoor of 
Virginia, informed him of theintrigues that were go- 
ing on in his native state. To which he replied : 

'^The anonymous letter with which you wese 
pleased to &vour me, was written by ♦*»****« 00 fiur as 
I can judge firom the similitude of bands. 
««*««*«** *«* « »«•# 

** My caution to avoid any thing that could injwro 
the service, prevented me from communicating, ex- 
cept to a very few of my friends, the intrigues of • 
faction which I knew was- formed against me, since il 
might serve to publish our internal dissensions, but 
their own restless zeal to advance their views has too 
clearly betrayed them, and made conoealme:it on a^ 
part fruitless. I cannot precisely mark the extent of 
their views, but it appeared in general, that General 
Gates was to be exalted oh the ruin of my reputation 
and inficence. This I am authorized to say from as- 
deniable facts in iny possession, from publications tha 
evident scope of which could not be mistaken, and from 
private detractions industriously circulated. «••"•«"•'"«»», 
it is commonly supposed, bore the second part in tiw 
cabal ; and General Conway, I know, was a very active 
and malighant partisan ; but I have good reason to be- 
lieve that their machinations have recoiled most seatt- 
bly upon themselves." 

General Gates learning that a passage ia a letter 
from Brigadier Conway to him bail been otHnmni- 
cikted to the Commander in Chief, wrote the follow- 
ing letter, as extraordinary for the manner of its eon- 1 
veyan.ce, as for the matter it ccmtaias. ' 

** I shall not attempt to describe, what, as a private 
gentleman, I oumot help fiMlmg, on representing to 
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9f 99mAf Uie diiMffEe^alile iitw^uMi, whkh fwlictoitk! 
irtlpKf , vh^ ^iqKMed to pid^iek iatpeetteiiy may plte« 
nrwunspectmg con«^M»id»]it in ; but, u a pablidc 
dScer, I conjure your Ebccellancy to gire me sU tlM 
aip^tance you can, in tracing out the author of the in- 
fidelity, which put eztraets from Greneral Conway't 
kiteie to me into y4>ut hands. Those letters have 
been stealingly copied ; but which of them, when, or 
fay whom, is to me as yet im un&thomaUe secret. 

'* There is not one officer in my suite, or among 
those who have a free access to me, upon whom I 
o^uld with the least justification to myself, fix the sus- 
pi^n ; and yet my uneasiness may deprive me of the 
usefulness of the worthiest men. It is, I beliere, in 
jiQur £zc^lleacy's power to do me, and the United 
States, a very important service, by detecting a wretch 
1^ may betray me, and capitally injure the very ope- 
cations under your immediate direction. For this 
csisoo, sir, I beg your Excellency would &vonr me 
with the proofs you can procure to that effect. Birt 
^ crime being eventually so important, that the 
least loss of time may be attended with the worst con* 
fOfttonces ; and it being unknown to me whether the 
Ijptler came to you firom a member of Congress, or 
i^om sa officer, I shall have the honour of transmtt- 
^ng a copy of this to the President, that Congress 
miiy> in concert with your Excellency, obtain, as soon 
as possible, a discovery which so deeply affects the 
safirty of the States. Crimes of that magnitude ought 
not to rm3»ain unpunished." 

To which the General with dignity replied. 

*^ Your letter of the 18th ulUmo, came to my hands 
a few days ago, and to my great surprise informed me, 
that a copy of it had been sent to Congress, for what 
•ceasfm^ I find myself enable to account ; but as some 
^id doubtless was intended to be answered by it, I am 
laid unHer the disagreeable neces^y oi returning my 
tga$W9lt through the same channel, lest any member of 
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tint honourable body ihoald harbour an imfiiroorrtftt 
sufpicion of my haTing practised tome indirect memsa 
to come at the oontenta of the confidential letters be- 
tween yon and General Conway. 

<* I am to inform you then, that "*"""'"""', on his 
way to Congress, in the month of October last, fell in 
with Lord Sterling at Reading ; and, not in confidence 
that I oyer understood, informed his Aid de carap, 
Major M'Williams, that General Conway had written 
thus to you, * Heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak General and bad Counsellors would 
have ruined it.' Lord Sterling, from motives of friend- 
ship, transmitted the account with this remark. ' The 
enclosed was communicated by •""""««»•' to Major 
M'Williams ; such wicked duplicity of conduct, I ^all 
always think it my duty to detect." 

** In consequence of this information, and without 
having any thing more in view, than merely to show 
that gentleman that I was not unapprized of his in- 
triguing disposition,! wrote him a letter in these words. 

** Sir, a letter which I received last night, contained 
the following paragraph. 

''In a letter from General Conway to General 
Gates, he says, * heaven has been determined to save 
your country ; or a weak General and bad Counsel- 
lors would have ruined it ; I am, sir, &c.' 

" Neither the letter, nor the information which oc- 
casioned it, was ever directly, or indirectly, communi- 
cated by me to a single officer in this army (out of my 
own family) excepting the Marquis de la Fayette, who 
having been spoken to on the subject, by Greneral 
Conway, applied for, and saw, under injunctions of se- 
crecy, the letter which contained this information ; so 
desirous was I of concealing every matter that could, 
in its consequences, give the smallest interruption to 
tke tranquillity of this army, or afford a gleam of 
hope to the enemy by dissensions therein. 

/* Thus, sir, with an openness and candour, which I 
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mH ever characterize and msrk my condoet, 

I complied with your Mqoest. 

'< The only concern I &el upon the ocoaeion, finding 

jkov matters stand, is, that, in doing this, I hare necet- 

4l»ily hem <^^iged to name a gentleman, who, I am 

L penoaded, (although I never exchanged a word with 

^ Jj^aaiqvon the subject) thought be was rather doing an 
.MSt ^f josticOf than committing an act of infidelity ; and 

. tfxn I am, that until Lord Sterling's letter came to my 
buadBj I never knew that General Conway, (whimi I 

I wwed in the light of a stranger to you) was a c<»Te- 

t ipondent of yours, much less did I suspect that I wae 

. the subject of your confidential letters. Pardon me 
then for adding, that, so far from conceiving that the 
safety of the States can be aSected, or in the smallest 

' degree injured, by a discovery of this kind, or that I 
should be called upon in such solemn terms to point 
out the author, that I considered the ii^rmation m 
coming from yourself, and given with a firiendly view 
to forewarn and consequently forearm me, against a se- 
cret enemy, or in other words, a dangerous incendiaiy, 
in which character, sooner or later, this country wfll 
k^ow General Conway. But, in this, as well as o4her 
n^atters of late, I have found myself nnstaken." 

In the active period of the last campaign, the Penn- 
syhr^mians had been deficient in the support given to 

) Ofijneral Washi^oton, yet sore at the loss of their 
espital, and at the depredaticm of the enemy in their 
towns, they murmured that he had not defended them 
against Sir William Howe, although his force was 
greaUy i^feriovur to that of the enemy. General Mif> 
fliQ w^ then a member of the Legislature of thai 
fitat^. This Legislature being informed that Hie 
AsBcrican vmy was moving into winter quarters, pse- 

) tented a remonstrance to Congress against the mea- 
sure, ^i which uaequivoca] complaints were contained 

. e^aiiMt the Commander in Chi^. Thtsremonstrane^ 
'Wfia pr«senti^ at the very time the discovery wm 
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BMde, that the last rations in the ConunissaiT^ stMPei 
were issued to the soldiery. General Wa8bii7gto> 
expressed the feelings of his patriotick and noble mine 
on this oomplaint, in a letter addressed to the Presidenli 
of Congress, and written in language which he used od 
no other occasion. 

" Foil as I was in my representations of the matters 
in the Commissary's department yesterday, fresh and 
more powerfyi reasons oblige me to add, that I am 
now convinced beyond a doubt, that unless some ^eat 
and capital change suddenly takes place in that liaey 
this army must inevitably be reduced to one or other 
of these three things, to starve, dissolve, or disperse 
in order to obtain subsistence. Rest assured, sir, that 
this is not an exaggerated picture, and that I have 
abundant reason to suppose what I say. 

'' Saturday afternoon, receiving information that tiie 
enemy, in force, had left the city and were advancing 
towards Derby with apparent design to forage, and 
draw subsistence from that part of the country, I or- 
dered the troops to be in readiness that I might give 
every opposition in my power ; when, to my great 
mortification, I was not only informed, but convinced, 
that the men were unable to stir on account of a want 
of provisions ; and that a dangerous mutiny, begun the 
night before, and which with difficulty was suppressed 
by the spirited exertions of some officers, was stiH 
much to be apprehended from the want of this article. 

'* This brought forth the only commissary in the 
purchasing line in this camp, and with him, this nae- 
lancholy and alarming truth, that he had not a single 
hoof of any kind to slaughter, and not more than 
twenty-five barrels of flour ! From hence, form an 
opinion of our situation, when I add, that he could net 
tell when to expect any. 

" All I could do under these oircomstanees, was to 
send out a few light, parties to watch and harass the 
enemy, whilst other parties were instantly detached 
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ways to coUeet, if poMiUe, tm nmoh prorinon 
i would ntitfy the proBont proanug wants of the sol- 
; but wiU this answer? No, sir, three or lour 
of bad weather would prove our destruction, 
then is to become of the army this winter ? And 
If we are now as often without provisions as with 
them, what is to become of us in the spring, when our 
fixce will be collected with the aid, perhaps of militia, 
to take advantage of an early campaign befiire the 
enemy can be reinforced P — ^These are considerations 
of great magnitude, meriting the closest attention, 
and will, when my own reputation is so intimately 
connected with, and to be affected by the event, justify 
my saying, that the present commissaries are by no 
means equal to the execution of their office, or that 
the disaffection <^ the people is past all belief. The 
aiflfiirtune, however, does in my opinion, proceed from 
both causes, and though I have been tender heretofore 
of giving any opinion, or of lodging complaints, as the 
change in that department took place contrary to my 
judgment, and the consequences thereof were predict- 
ed ', yet finding that the inactivity of the army, whe- 
ther fi>r want of provisions, clothes, or other essentials, 
is charged to my account, not only by the common 
vulgar, but by those in power, it is time to speak plain, 
in exculpation of myself. With truth then I can de- 
ebre, that no man, in my opinion, ever had his mea- 
flures more impeded than I have, by every department 
of the army. Since the mouth of July, we have had 
BO assistance from the Quarter Master General ; and 
to want of assistance from this department, the Com- 
miwary General charges great part of his deficiency. 
To this I am to add, that notwithstanding it is a 
standing order (and often repeated) that the troops 
shall always have two days' provision by them, 
that they might be ready at any sudden call; yet 
scarcely any opportunity has ever offered of taking 
adraatage oi the enemy, that has not been either to- 
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tally obttnioted, or greatly impeded ob thki 
end thif , the great and crying eTil, ie not aJl ; 
vinegar, and other articles allowed by CongreiSi 
see none of, nor hare we seen thtm, I believe, 
the battle of Brandywine. The first, indeed, we 
now little occasion for ; few men having more than 
one shirt, many only the moiety of one, and Bmmm 
none at all. In addition to which, as a proof of the 
little benefit firom a Clothier General, and, at the amm» 
time, as a further proof of the inability of an anaP^ 
under the circomstanoes of this, to perform the com- 
mon daties of soldiers (besides a nomber of men coan 
imed to hospitals for want of idioes, and others m 
farmers' houses on the same account) we have, by a 
field retarn this day made, no less than two tfaousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight men, now in camp, mo* 
fit for duty, because they are barefoot, and otherwise 
naked. By the same return, it appears, that our whole 
strength in continental troops (including the eastern 
brigades which have joined us since the surrender oi 
General Burgqyne) exclusive of the JVfaryland tro(^ 
sent to Wilmington, amounts to no more than eight 
thousand two hundred in camp, fit for duty ; notw^- 
standing which, and that since the fourth instant, our 
number fit for duty, firom the hardships and exposares 
they have undergone, particularly from the want of 
blankets, have decreased near two thousand men, we 
find, gentlemen, without knowing wheth^ the army 
was really going into wintOT quarters or not, (for I am 
sure no resolution of mine would warrant the remoB" 
strance) reprobating the measure as much as if tbey 
thought the soldiers were made of stocks, or stonee, 
and equally insensible of firost and snow ; and more- 
over, as if they conceived it easily practicable &r an 
inferiour army, under the disadvantages I have de- 
scribed ours to be, which is by no means exaggerated, 
to confine a superiour one, in all respecta well ap« 
pointed, and provided for a winter's campaign, witliin 
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te eitjT <^ Philadelphia, and to cover fipom depreda- 
Mmk and waste, the states of Pennsylvaiiia, Jersey, &e. 
laiwhat makes this matter still more extraordinary 
in my eyes is, that these very gentlemen, who were 
mSk apprized of the nakedness of the troops, from 
aeolar demonstration, who thought their own soldiers 
werse clad than ours, and advised me, near a month 
^0, to postpone the execution of a plan I was about 
ta adopt, in consequence of a resolve of Congress, for 
■nzing clothes, under strong assurances, that an ample 
npjUj would be collected in ten days, agreeably to a 
decree of the state, not one article of which, bye the 
bye, is yet come to hand, should think a winter's cam- 
paign, and the covering these states from the invasion 
of an enemy, so easy and practicable a business. I 
can assure those gentlemen, that it is a much easier 
aad less ^stressing thing to draw remonstrances in a 
etmifortable room, by a good fire side, than to occupy 
a cold bleak hiU, and sleep under frost and 'snow 
without clothes or blankets : however, although they 
aeem to have little feeling for the naked and distressed 
soldiers, I feel superabundantly for them, and from my 
soul, pity those miseries which it is not in my power 
eitker to relieve or to prevent." 

AU these efforts to displace the Commander in Chief 
ifjpre unavailing, and served only to expose their au- 
thors to the resentment of the community. He was 
too well established in the confidence of the army, and 
of the great body of the nation, to be moved from his 
elevated, but arduous trust. Even the victorious 
troops, which served under General Gates, indignantly 
noticed the attempt to raise him to the place of their 
beloved, Geooral. The resentment of the main army 
ag^^uist those, who were known to be the active ene- 
mies of Genml Washin oton, was so great, that none 
of them dared appear in camp : General Conway 
finrnd it necessary to resign his commission. He 
afterwards fought a duel with General Cadwallader, 
Vol. I. ' 14 
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ftnd thinking himself to be mortally wounded wrote 
General Washinotgit the following letter. 

« I find myself just able to hold the pen during a £bw 
minutes, and take this opportunity to express my mn- 
cere grief for having done, written, or said, any thin^r 
disagreeable to your Excellency. My career will soon 
be over ; therefore, justice and truth prompt me to de- 
clare my last sentiments. Tou are, in my eyes, the 
great and good man. May you long enjoy the lore, 
veneration, and esteem of these states, whose liberties 
you have asserted by your virtues." 

1778. The sufferings of the army during this winter 
for provision and clothing were extreme.— The depart- 
ments of the Commissary General and Quarter Master 
General were ndl yet well arranged. The deprecia- 
tion of the paper currency embarrassed all purchases, 
and this embarrassment was increased by the injudi- 
cious attempt to regulate by law the prices of articles 
of consumption and traffick. The enemy possessed a 
number of the trading towns of the United States, and 
the commerce of the others was interrupted by their 
ships of war. These causes combined, produced a 
famine in camp, and rendered a great part of the 
army incapable of service for the want of clothing. Al- 
though the Commander in Chief applied all the means 
in his power td remedy these evils, yet from them, he 
apprehended the dissolution of the army. In Decern- 
ber he issued a proclamation, calling upon all the fiu- 
mers within seventy miles of Head Quarters, to thresh 
out one half of their grain by the Ist of February ; and 
the other half by the 1st of March, on penalty of hav- 
ing it all seized as straw. Detachments were also 
sent out to collect all animals fit for slaughter, leaving 
only a competence for the use of the inhabitants. Bat 
notwithstanding all this vigilance and exertion, the 
supplies were inadequate. Early in February, the 
country in the neighbourhood of camp became exhaust- 
ed, and the Commissaries communicated to the Gene- 
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nl, that it would be in^KMnble finr tlMin to lopply the 
anny beyond the first c^ March. General Wasbiho- 
TOH looked towarda New-England as the only effectual 
aource of necessary supplies. He accordingly address- 
ed letters to the Executires of these states, painting 
in glowing colours, the condition of the army, and 
urging these constituted authorities, by every motive 
of patriotism and honour, to forward provisions to his 
camp. These applications were ultimately successfiil ; 
but before relief in this way could be afforded, the 
scarcity was so great, as to threaten the total destmc- 
tiim of the army. The soldiers were at times without 
meat, for two, three, and in one instance, for Hre days. 
The distress of the army for the want of clothing 
was almost as great as that for want of provisions. 
Of more than seventeen thousand men in camp, the 
effectives amounted to only five thousand and twelve. 
In February, three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
lune were unfit for duty 4>y nakedness. The insuffi- 
ciency of the clothes of those, who were called effec- 
.tives, exposed them to colds and other consequent in- 
dispositions, and the hospitals were filled with the 



General WASHoroToii happily possessed those com- 
manding and conciliatory talents, which strongly at- 
tached the soldiery to his person, and by the influence 
of his character he stifled every appearance of ma- 
tiny. In general orders he soothed the minds of his 
troops, and in their imaginations lessened those evils, 
which in his addresses to Congress and to the State 
€k>vernment8, he was labouring to remove. Very few 
of the native Americans deserted firom the army daring 
this winter ', but many of the foreigners left their 
standards, and some of them fled with their arms to 
the British camp. 

Had Sir William Howe marched out of his winter 
quarters and assaulted the American camp, the want 
of provision and clothing would have compelled the 
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army, without 86110118 contentioii, to di^ne. Bat 
that caatiotis commander was restrained from thto 
enterprise, from a regrard to the health and safety oT 
his own troops. Perhaps he did not ftilly know the 
condition of the American soldiery. 

While General Washikotoh was activdiy emplogr- 
ed in supplying his troops, his mind was deeply en- 
gaged on a plan to recmit the army fbt the approachr 
ing campaign. 

From jealousy of a standing army, or in the prov- 
pect of redress of grievances by the British goverah 
ment, Congress depending on annual enlistments, and 
on the aid of the militia, had neglected to enlist me& 
for the war, until the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency, the hardships and priyations of the soldiers, and 
the high bounty paid for sboH periods of service, render- 
ed the measure impracticable. General Washikgtov 
importuned Congress and the governments of the 
refl^>ective States, not to rely on foreign aid, but de- 
pending on the strength and resources of the country, 
to make the necessary exertions seasonably to iDMt 
the operations of the British General. 

He gave an exact account to each State of its troopa 
jm the continental establishment, and urged them 
respectively to supply their deficiency. 

The serious diffioiidtieB respecting the army induced 
Ccmgress to depute a Committee of their own body to 
the camp, to consult with the General, and report to 
them such plans as the publick interest required. Hib 
committee repaired to Head Quarters in January. Hio 
General, having taken the advice of his officers, pr6-' 
sented to them a memorial stating the difficulties thatt 
existed in the army, and pointing out the remediei. 
In these remedies was included that honourable pro- 
vimon for officers, whidi would make their commii- 
sicms valuable, and secure the prompt execution of 
duty, through fear of cemmre, and from an aj^Mrehmh 
•ion of the loss of em]^yment. 
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The reiffeseBtationi of Genend Waihikotoh pro- 
ceed, in a good degne, their offset. The diTtsion of 
power in the subordinate departme n te of the armj 
which had destroyed all responsibility, and created 
endless confononi was removed. General Green was 
^^Nnnted Quarter Master General, and Colonel 
WadswOTth Commissary General. These officers had 
a controlling power over their deputies, and under 
their management these departments were greatly im* 
proved. The movements <^ the army were from this 
period made with facility, and the soldiers never after- 
wards sufibred privations like those of this winter. 

The alliance of France with America, and the sub- 
sequent co-operation of that power with the United 
States, rendered Philadelphia a dangerous post for the 
British. Before the campaign opened. Sir William 
Howe resigned the command o£ the British 
Mat 20. army, and Sir Henry Clinton with his com- 
mission as Commander in Chief, received or- 
ders to evacuate that city. General Washihgton earfy 
penetrated this intention, and made his arrangements 
to meet it. He was uncertain whether the evacuation 
would be made by water, or wlibther Sir Henry would 
inarch his army thorough Jersey to New-Tork. As 
circumstances strengthened the probability that the 
British commander would attempt a passage through 
New-Jersey, General Washirotoh detached General 
Maxwell with the Jersey brigade over the Delaware, 
to take post on Mount Holly, and with the asnstance 
of the Jersey militia, to obstruct the progress of the 
enemy. He was directed to fell trees, to break up 
bridges, and to hang upoii the flanks of the British 
army. 

When it was fully ascertained that Sir 
JuHB 17. Henry Clinton was crossing the Delaware, 
General Washington required the opinkm 
of hin officers respecting measures proper to be pur- 
sued. Geneva Lee, who, having been ezchang«d^ 

U* 
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ImuI bow joined the tmjf wtt deoidedlj agiiafll a ge* 
aeitl action, land he diicoontenanced even a partial at* 
taok, on the eapponticnii that it would probably bring 
on a general engagement. In this opinion, the officers 
ahaoat nnanimonaly conoorred. Of aeventeen Geaa* 
rale, who composed the militaiy Council, on thia oeca* 
aion, General Wayne and General CadwaUader only 
were decidedly in &vour of an engagemeirt. €(ener^ 
Green gave it aa his opinion that the country ahoidd 
be defiuided, and that if thia led to an engagemmit, ke 
would not ahun it. 

Although many of their a t et ea were taken down tha 
rWer in the ahipping, yet the Britiah army was eneum- 
bered with an immenae quantity of baggage ; and their 
line of march extended twelve milee. The weather 
being intenaely hot, their movementa wwe very alow ; 
in aeven days, they marched only forty miles. On 
the 24th, General Clinton reached Allenton, and ft 
was yet uncertain whether he would take the road to 
Amboy, or to Sandy Hook. General Washihotob 
therefore kept upon the High Landa <^ New-Jeraoy, 
above the enemy. In thia aituation, he had it in hie 
power to fight or not, aa circumatanoea ahould dicti^a. 
By the alow movement of the enemy, he waa inclined 
to think that Sir Henry wiahed for an engageomft* 
Colonel Morgan, with hia regiment conaiatiag of akc 
hundred men, waa detached to gain the right flank of 
the enemy, and ordered to annoy him in evwy poaai- 
ble way. General CadwaHader, with Jaokaon'a legi* 
ment, and a email corpa of militia, waa ordered t» 
haraaa his rear. 

iThe Britiah army at thia time waa calculated at tea 
thousand men, and the American army conaiated of 
between ten and eleven thouaand. Although the late 
Council decided by a large majority againat a geoecal 
engagement, yet General WASBweToa inclined to 
the meaaure. He again summoned hia mSBom^ and 
took their opinion, " whether it waa adfiaeaUe to aeek 
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t Uranil Mtiott ? If adriMabfe, it it bett to attaek 
with the whole anny, to bring on % general engage* 
BMQtbgra partial attacfc^or to take a poaition that 
aUH oblige the enemy to make an aasanlt npon ns ?*' 
The Couaell again detennined against a general en- 
g ige m ent ; but advised to strengthen the detachment! 
en tli0 wings of the enemy. Oeneial Scott was, in 
Wiuqiieu<!0| detached with fifteen hundred men to 
duseerriee. 

Having a foroe rather siq»eri<mr to the British, Ge- 
neral WASHueTON conceived that the fiivbnrable op- 
portonity to attack the enemy, ought not to be loett 
and oa his own responsibility, rescued to hazard a 
general engagement. 

Having learned that Sir Henry Clinton 
J«vsS6. i^asmovuig towards Monmouth CoortHonsei 
he detached Brigadier Wayne With a thou- 
sand men to reinforce the troops in advance. He offer- 
ed the command of the whole force in firont to Oene* 
ral Lee ; but he, being opposed even to partial actione 
witb the etfBnxf , declined the service. The Marquis 
La Fayette joyfhlly acc^ted the command, which hii 
taaaat Major General had defined. The orders given 
■ te the Mar«piki.were similar to those whkh had b^w^ 
keen given to the officomon the lines, to gain the rear 
and right flank of the Mfemy, and give him aU poad- 
ble annoyauce. The Cominnnder in C%ief pit the 
idain army in motion, that he might be in a situatiiMi 
te support his parties in advdnce. By these move* 
ttents General Lee perceived tiiat more anportanoo 
than ho had imagined was given to the division fat 
fiont, and he now impeftunately roquostetf the com- 
mand, Whieh before he had declined. To gratiff him 
without mortifyii^g the Marquis, he was detached with 
tWoaddkional brigaded to act in front, and tito oom- 
muid of the whole, conste^ of five thousand men» 
oi eeorfe def (dved on him. He was ordned to keep 
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hii dAtftehmento comUntly on their amis and evor in 
a aituation to attack. 

Sir Henry Clinton perceiving the approach <^ a 
powerful force, changed the poaition o£ his army, and 
placed hii beat troopa in the rear. On the 27thy he 
encamped in a secure manner on the heights abont 
Monmouth Court House. He could not be attacked 
in this position with the probability of success, and 
he was within twelve miles of strong ground, where 
he could not be assailed. General Washxhoton there- 
fore resolved to attack him as soon as he should move 
from his present encampment. 

About five in the morning, the Command- 
JuHX 28. er in Chief was informed that the front of 
the British army was in motion ; he imme- 
diately despatched an Aid de Camp to General Lee 
with orders to move on and attack the rear of the ene- 
my, " unless there should be powerful reasons to the 
contrary," assuring him that the main body should 
seasonably move to support him. 

From the movements of the American army, Sir 
Henry expected an attack. Early on the morning of 
the 28th, General Knyphausen marched with all the 
baggage of the British army. The grenadiers, light 
infantry, and chasseurs, nnencombered, remained on 
the ground under the command of Lord Comwallis, 
and with this division waa Sir Henry. . 

Having allowed time for General Knyphausen to 
move out of his way. Lord Comwallis about eight 
o'clock took up his line of march, and descended from 
the heights of Freehold into a plain of about three miles 
extent. General Lee made his disposition to execute 
the orders of the Commander in Chief. Passing the 
heights of Freehold, he entered the plain, and ordered 
General Wayne to attack the rear of the covering 
party of the enemy in such a manner as to halt them ; 
while he himself by a shorter road should gain their 
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'fimtj wiUi tlie design to cnt thexii off firon tho nuuii 
body of their nnay. 

In the mean time C^eneral Cnintoii perceivings that 
■trong columns of Americami were hanging upon both 
hiB flanks, and sapposing that their object was to A- 
tack his baggage now passing through defilcp, resolred 
to hak Lord ComwaUis's divimon and attack the Ame- 
ricans in his rear, with the expectation, that General 
WA8BI9OT0N bj this numiBnyre would be induced to 
recall his detachments in advance. This movement 
was made at the moment Lee was reconnoitring their 
covering party. He found this corps much stronger 
tiian he had supposed it to be, and the ground ho 
thought unfiLVourable for an attack. In his rear was 
a morass which could be pa^d only by a neck of 
hard land, which rendered it difficult for reinforce- 
ments to reach him, and would impede his retreat 
Aould he be repulsed. He was finaUy induced by a 
movement of General Scott, to cross the ravine and 
regain the heights of Freehold. 

During these manoeuvres, some skirmishing took 
place. As soon as General WAseiiroToir heard tiitt 
firing, he dii^ected the troops under his immediate 
eommand, to throw off their packs and march rapidly 
to the support of the division in front. General Lee 
gave no information of his retrog^rade manouvre to 
the Commander m Chief As General Washiitgtov 
was approaching the scene of action in advance of Ms 
troops, he met, to his surprise and mortification, the 
eorps of General Lee retreating before the enemy, 
without having made any s^ous efforts to maintain 
their ground. He found General Lee in the rear of 
his division, whom he addressed with warmth, and in 
hnguage disapproving his. retreat. He immediately 
ordered two regiments to form on ground fovourahle 
to check the advancing enemy. He asked General 
Lee, will you command on this ground ? Consenting, 
he was ordered to arrange the remainder of his division 
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and to talw measiiret to ftop the Mhrtnee of the Bri- 
tish. *^ Tour orders," Lee replied, " shall be obeyed, 
and I will not be the first to leave the field." The 
Commander in Chief returned to the main body and 
formed it for action. The division of Lee now bravely 
sustained a severe conflict with the van of the British, 
and when forced firom the ground, Lee brought his 
troops off in order, and formed them in rear of Eng- 
lish Town. 

The check the enemy recdved, enabled General 
Washimoton to form the left wing and second line of 
the army on an eminence. Lord Sterling, who com- 
manded this wing, planted a^ battery of camum and 
played with effect upon the British column, which had 
passed the morass and was pressing on to charge the 
Americans. At the same time a body of in&ntry 
brought into action. The advance of the enemy 
by these measures stopped. 

General Green, who on this day commanded > the 
right wing of the American army, had left the direct 
road near English Town and moved upon the right, 
as a security to this flank of the army, and had rather 
passed the ground on which the action began. Learn- 
ing the situation of General WASHuiGtoii, he^ brought 
up his division, and took an advantageous position on 
the right. 

The enemy now attempted to turn the left flank of 
the Americans, but were repulsed by parties of infion- 
try. They then assailed the right wing, and here too 
they fiiiled. General Green had posted a body of 
troops with artillery on ' commanding ground in his 
front, which severely galled the enemy. At this pe- 
riod General Wayne advanotd with a strong corps of 
infantry, and in a dose and well directed fire attacked 
them in front. They gave way and fell behind the 
ravine to the ground, on which the Commander hi 
Chief met General Lee in the morning. On this 
ground the British formed in a strong poi^tion. Both 
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Saik0 wore covered by woods and morasset, and their 
front ccmld be attacked only through a narrow pass. 

C^eneral WASHiKGToVy even nnder these circum- 
stances, determined to renew the engagement. In 
pnrsnance of this resolution, he ordered Brigadier 
Poor to gain the right flank of the British, and Briga- 
disr Woodford their left. The aitiUery was directed 
to play upon them in front. Before these orders could 
be effectually carried into execution, the day was fully 
spent. The General therefore determined to defer 
the attack until the next morning. He ordered the 
troops to retain their respective positions, and to lay 
on their arms. The GenerU in the course of the day 
had shimned no danger, and he slept in his cloak 
imidst his soldiers on the field of battle. 
' At midnight, the British moved off their ground 
with such silence, that General Poor although very 
near did not perceive it. General Washington knew 
that the British army would reach high and unassaila- 
Ue ground before he could come up with them, and 
therefore discontinued the pursuit. He despatched 
nnall parties of light troops to protect the country 
from depredation and to encourage desertion. The 
main body of his army he marched to cover the im- 
portant passes in the high lands on the Hudson. 

General Washington was satisfied with the be- 
haviour of his army on this day. In his official com- 
mmiicatifm to Congress he mentioned that after the 
troops had recovered from the surprise of the unex- 
pected retreat of the morning, their conduct could not 
have been surpassed. General Wayne was noticed 
with great commendation, and the artillery corps was 
said to have highly distinguished itself. 

In the battle of Monmouth, eight officers and 
sixty-one privates of the Americans were killed ; and 
ibout one hundred and sixty wounded. Among the 
killed were Lieutenant Colonel Bonner of Pennsylva- 
ua and Maj<Nr Dickinson of Virginia, officers of merit, 
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whose ^ was much lamented. The Amerieaiw bo* 
lied about three hundred of the British, who had been 
found on the field ; although Sir Henry Caintcm, in hie 
official letter, stated his loss in killed and miflBunff mt 
four officers and one hundred and eighty-four pxiynXen, 
and his wounded at sixteen officers and one hundred 
and fifty-four privates. Among the slain was the 
Honourable Colonel Monckton, an officer of eMbrHy, 
The day had been excessively hot, and numbers, both 
British and Americans, were fi>und among- the dead 
without wounds, who had fidlen victims to the heat. 

The Americans made about a hundred prieomm, 
and nearly a thousand privates, mostly Germans, de- 
serted the British standard, on the mazch through 
New-Jersey. 

Congress highly approved of the conduet of the 
Commander in Chief in bringing on the action of the 
28th, and was gratified with its issue. In a reecdutioa 
which passed that body unanimously, their thanks weve 
given to General Washington " for the actinty w^ 
which he moved firom the camp at Valley Forge, in 
pursuit of the enemy ; for his distinguished exertioni 
in forming the line of battle ; and fi>]^ his great, good 
conduct in the action." He was req^ested '* to Mg- 
nify the thanks of Congress to the officers and men 
under his command, who distinguished themselves by 
their conduct and valour in the battle." 

Although the Commander in Chief disapproved of 
the retreat, yet could the proud spirit of General Lee 
have patienUy borne what he considered as a reprimand 
on the field of battle, it is probable that an expUoatko 
mutually satisfactory might have taken |dace. Ge« 
neral Washington continued him in command on. 
the day of action, after his retreat, and discovared^io 
disposition to take publick notice of it. But tbeinl' 
table and lofty spirit of Lee urged hi|n to wrtte ^ 
next bay two offensive letters to General WasmvcToir^ 
in which, assuming the UngiagB of a auperioiir, he 
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AwMiMfd sutis&ctioii fyt the ingnlt offisred him on ths 
fiald of battle* On deliberation^ the Conunander in 
Chief in&nned him ** that he dioold hare an opportu- 
nity to jo«tify himself to the army, to America, and the 
world, or of ccmvincing them that he had been gnilty 
flf br^Mhof orders and miscondnct before the enemy." 
Creneral Lee, expreanng his desire for a Court Martial 
yipreferenee to a Court of Inquiry, was arrested upon 
the following charges, 
L For disobedience of orders in not' attacking the ene* 

my on the 28th of June agreeably to repeated in- 

struetions. 

2. For misbehaviour before the enemy on the same 
day* by making an unnecessary, disorderly, and 
shameful retreat. 

3. For disrespect to the Commander in Chief, in two 
letters. 

The high colouring of the second charge was in con- 
sequence of complaints entered by Oenerals Wayne 
and Scott, against General Lee, which on investiga- 
tion appeuxed to have been founded in their misappre- 
hending his movements. Lord Sterling presided at 
the court, which found him guilty of all the charges, 
but softened the language of the second, and found 
him gnilty of misbpliaviour, by making an nnnecessa- 
xy, and in some few instances, a disorderly retreat. 
The court sentenced him to be suspended from his 
cemmnnd for one year. 

Congress, with some hesitation, almost unanimondy 
approved the sentence. 

The suiq>enmon of General Lee was highly satisfoc* 
tory to the army. They keenly resented his abuse to 
the Commander in Chief, and his continuance in oom- 
mifldiMi probably would have produced great incon- 
veniettce. 

Scarcely had Sir Henry Clinton reached New-York, 
when a French fleet appeared off the Chesapeak, un- 
der the cmnmand of Count d'Estaing. He had been 

Vot. I. 15 
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•igli^-MYeii dayg in oroning the AUantick. Had his 
paiMge been an ordinary one, he woold have found 
Lord Howe in the Dehi¥^are, and the capture or de- 
■tmction of the British fleet in that river, and probar 
bly of the army in Philadelphia, mast have been the 
consequence. Count d'Bstaing being disi^pointed at 
the Delaware, sailed along the coast to Sandy Hook. 
General Washivgton moved his army to the White 
Plains, that he might be in a situation to co-operate 
with the French Admiral against New-Tork. 

In the mean time, Sir Henry Clinton employed his 
whole force to strengthen his lines. The French Ad- 
nural finding an attack upon New-Tork impracticable, 
a conjoint e^qiedition was planned against Rhode- 
Island. 

At the critical moment when the success of the 
united action of the French and American army was 
reduced to a moral certainty, Count d'Estaing sailed 
out of the harbour of Newport to fight Lord Howe. 
Being overtaken by a violent storm, his fleet was 
greatly damaged, and he thought it adviseable to repair 
to Boston harbour to refit. 

In ctmsequence of the harbour of Newport being 
opened to the British, General Sullivan, the com- 
manding officer upon Rhode-Island, was compelled to 
retreat. He and his general officers had remonstrated 
against Count d'Estaing leaving Newport, and in 
the moment of disappointment and irritation at the 
failure of the expedition. General Sullivan in or- 
ders, used expressions which were construed into a 
severe reflection upon the French Admiral and other 
marine officers, and which they resented. 

General Washikotok, alarmed at the probable ccm- 
sequences of a misunderstanding and jealousy between 
the French and Americans, so soon after the alliance 
was formed, and in the very commencement of their 
united q>erations, immediacy adopted measures to 
prevent them. In letters to Generals Heath and SulU- 
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▼an, he commnnicated the mode of condiict wfaieh he 
wished might in this delicate tnumetion be punaed. 

To Heathy who commanded in Boaton, he e xpr e we d 
his apprehension that resentment of the conduct of 
the Coant might prevent the proper exertion to repair 
and victual the French fleet, and he urged Heath to 
counteract such prejudices. 

" It will certainly be sound policy to combat the 
effects, and whatever private opinions may be enter- 
tained, to give the best construction of what has hap- 
pened to the publick ; and at the same time to ezwt 
ourselves to put the French fleet, as soon as possiUe, 
in a condition to defend itself, and be useful to us. 
The departure of the fleet flrom Rhode-Island is net 
yet publickly announced here ; but when it is, I intend 
to ascribe it to necessity produced by the damage re- 
ceived in the late storm. This, it appears to me, is the 
idea which ought to be generally propagated. As I 
doubt not, the fi>rce of these reasons will strike you 
equally with myself, I would recommend to you to use 
your utmost influence to palliate and soften matters, 
and to induce those, whose business it is, to provide 
succours of every Idnd for the fleet, to employ their 
utmost zeal and activity in doing it. It is our duty to 
make the best of our misfortunes, and not su£br 
passion to interfere with our interest and the pid>lick 

good." 

To General Sullivan he mentioned <* his apprehen- 
non that should the expedition flul, in consequence of 
being abandoned by the French fleet, loud complaints 
might be made by the officers employed on it. Pru- 
dence," he said, '* dictated the propriety of giving tlus 
affair the best appearance, and of attributing the 
withdrawing the fleet from Rhode-Island to abscdute 
necessity. The reasons," he added, " for this Une of 
conduct, were too obvious to need explanation. That 
of most importance was, that their enemies, both i|i- 
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tomal md eiCenialy wtrald Mizethe fint esnse of dSs- 
goit between the alliefl, and endearonr to convert it 
into a Mrioua rnptore." 

Wlien the General received the resohition of Con- 
fm ii directittg him to take every measure in life 
pover to prevent the publication of the protest enior- 
ed into by General Snllivan and his oflSeers, he com- 
nnmicated the resolntion and with it the followin|r 
letter. << The disagreement between the army nnder 
your command, and the fleet, has given me very aaxignr 
lar nneasiness. The continent at large is coneemed 
in onr cordiality, and it should be kept up by aU posni- 
hie means consistent with our honour and policy. 
First impreerions, yon know, are generally longest re- 
tained, and will serve to fix, in a great degree, our 
national character with the French. In our condoet 
towards them, we should remember, that they are m 
people old in war, very strict in military etiquette, and 
apt to take fire when others scarcely seem warmed. 
Permit me to recommend, in the most particular man- 
ner, the cultivation uf harmony and good agreement, 
and your endeavours to destroy that ill humour whieh 
may have found its way among tiie officers. It is of 
the utmost importance too, that the soldiers and flie 
people should know nothing of this misunderstanding, 
or, if it has reached them, that means may be osed to 
stop its progress and prevent its effects." 

In a correspondence with Count d'Estaing, General 
Wasrhtoton strove to soften his resentments, to soolh 
the chagrin of disappointment, and to conciliate his 
good affections towards tiie United States. 

These prudent measures were attended wiHi the 
most salutary efibcts. 

With the battle of Monmouth, active operaticms &r 
the campaign closed in the Middle States. On the 
approach ef winter, the American army went into 
quarters in tiie neighbourhood of the High Linda 
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Being better clothed and fed than in the precediBi^ 
winter, their sttoation wae (preatlj ameliorated, and 
their safierings were comparativelj nothing. 

At the clofle of the campaign of 1778, the local 
flituation of the hostile armies did not greatly di^r 
&om that at the commencement of the campaign of 
1776, except the possession of New- York by the 
British. 

This fact is impressively stated by General Wash- 
IHOTOR, in a letter written to a friend. ** It is not a 
little pleasing, nor less wonderful to contemplate, that 
after two years manoBUTring, and undergoing the 
strangest vicissitudes, both armies are brought back to 
the very point they set out from, and the offending par- 
ty in the beginning is now reduced to the use of the 
pickaxe and the spade for de&nce. The hand of prio> 
vidence has been so conspicuous in all this, that he 
must be worse than an infidel that laelu &ith, and 
more than wicked that has not gntitude to aofcnow* 
ladg« his obUgatioDf ." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IHn fomtd by i^mj^ren and the French Minister for the Invision 
•f Canada and Wova-Seotia General Wathington^ objeetiona 
to it^Tardinen of the United States to prepare Tor the a{^»n»«h- 
inf Campaiffn— The exertiims of the Ocmeral — ^His Letter on tlM 
fltate of the Matian— The a emo mUau ee af Ollieen betowinc to 
the New-Jerser Brisade— Letters of the Commander in Cniet oa 
the Sabject — ^fizpeiution ajniinst the Indians nnder General 8ul> 
ttvaa— Be daetroTs their Tonras— The Aamican Annypoatad 
lor the Defence of Uie Hif h Lands on the North River, and for 
the protection of the Country against the Inearsi<mB of the Bri- 
tish--Sir Henry Clinton noree np the Hodsonf takse Foienasien 
of Ston]( and Verplank Points, and fortifies them— Arrangeqoenta 
made for assanltrag these Posta— <3eneral Wayne carries Btatij 
Pnittt bv fitoran— The Attaok nnoo Verplank iuJs— OoBfraaa vote 
their thanks to General Wasnington and to the brave Tro<^ 
employed in this service— They vote Cteneral Wayne a Medti — 
Xvjds of shost EnHstneata^Piaa of the Geoetal^s to lannedy tlMaa 
— ^Tlie Army in two divisions erect huts for Winteyr Quarters,— 
The Troops suffer through the scarcity of Provisions — Colonel 
Wadiwerth rMdfni his Ofiea-OMifiMkm in the Co mnri sa w y^ 
Department— The Commander in Chief apportions suppUee of 
Meat and Flour upon the Counties of New-Jersey— The Wbitar 
aatoessively cold, and the Waters aronad New-Y<Mrk fiosaa ovar 
—Expedition to Staten Island fails. 

1T79. Tm emaneipatiQii of Camda had evn been 
•a important obj«ct wHh Congreaa. Bj ita mcorpimi* 
turn with the reydted ooloniea, the^bouadariea of the 
United States would be greatly enlarged, and the eoan- 
try delivered from the deatruction and terroor of war 
from the northern tribea of Indiana. 

In the winter of 1777 — 8, an expedition for thia pur- 
poae had been aettled with the Marqoia de la FayettCt 
and in ita proaecntion he repaired to Ticonderoga. 
Wanting then the meana to accompltah the deaign, it 
waa relinquished. Daring the aucoeeding autumn the 
aebeme was resumed under the auapicea of the French 
Minister. The plan embraced the conquest of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and all their dependenciea. It waa to be 
carried into etkd bj the joint operations of cUstinot 
detachments of Americana, acting in different points, 
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•ad aU co-opfltnting with a Frendi fleet and Itfmy <Ai 
tin rim Saint Lawreaee. 

Thia lofty scheme of military operatiomi had been 
adopfted in Congreaa without consultiiig with the Com- 
mmder m Chief, or any American officer. It waa to 
be communicated to the French Court by the Marquia 
de hi Fayette, and Ida influence, with that of the 
French Bfiniater, waa to be employed to induce hla 
goremment to adopt tiieir part of the expedition. In 
October the plan waa communicated to General 
WAaaiHOTON, he was desired to give Congress his 
opinion upon it, and to enclose it with hie comments 
(e the Marquis. 

Ilie General had already revolved in his mind aA 
ezped^on against the British posts in Upper Cana&, 
with Uie intention to be prosecuted the next season, 
cuathe contingence that the Britirii armyahouldbd 
withcfrawn from the United Btatea. Struck witii the 
extr«vagance of the plan of Congress, instead of com- 
plying with their requisition, he wrote to them, stating 
in strong terms his objections to the scheme. He 
mentioned the impolicy of entering into any engage- 
niMits With the Court of France to execute a combin- 
ed system of operation, without a moral certainty of 
being able to execute the part assigned to America. 

It was, ^le General observed, morally certain in his 
nmid, that if the English should maintain their posts 
On tiie C(mtinent, it would be impracticable to lurnidi 
die men, or the necessary stores and provisions for the 
expedition. " If I rightly understand the plan,*' he re- 
marked, '* it requires for its execution, twelve thoa- 
aand and six himdred rank and file. Besides these, tb 
open passages through a wilderness, for the march c»f 
the several bodies of troops, to provide the means of 
long and difficult transportation by land and water, to 
establish posts of communication for the security of 
o«r eoityoys, to buBd and main vessels of force necei^- 
sary for acquiring a superiority on the lakes * thei^ 
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and manj other porpoies peculiar to theae entmriMriMa, 
win require a much larger proportion of artificers, and 
penooB to be employed in manual and laboriooa offices 
than are usual in military operations." The tiggregute 
number^ he observed, requisite for the conteniplated 
expedition, added to the force necessary to be kept in 
the field to restrain depredation fi'om Uie British posts 
at New-Tork, would make nearly double the men do- 
ceisary, to any number, which with all their efforts, the 
United States were ever yet able to raise. 

The experience of the General taught him, that it 
would be as difficult to furnish the necessary supplies 
of provisions as to nuse the men. '^ The scene of our 
operations has hitherto been in the heart of the ooon- 
try, furnishing our resources, which of course &cilitat- 
ed the drawing them out. We shall then be carrying on 
the war at an immense distance, in a country wild and 
uncultivated, incapable of affording any aid, and great 
part of it hostile. We cannot, in this case, depend ott 
temporary and occasional supplies, as we have been ac- 
customed ; but must have ample magazines laid up be- 
fore-hand. The labour and expense in £>miing these, 
and tranq>orting the necessary stores of every kind fi>r 
the use of the 'troops, will be increased to a degree 
that can be more easily conceived than described. 
The transportation must be a great part of the way 
through deserts affording no other forage than herb- 
age ; and from this circumstance our principal fttovi- 
sions, of the flesh kind, must be salted, which would 
greatly increase the difficulty, both of providing and 
transporting." Supplies upon this scale, he conoeivedt 
jprea^y exceeded the resources of the country, and in 
policy and honour. Congress could not promise to fur- 
nish them. 

Serious doubts rested upon the mind of the General, 
whether France would execute the part of the Canada 
expedition assigned to her. The superiority of the 
British fieet was evident. The Court of London wonkl 
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be ttiade acqiuiiited with tlie sekenw, and a snperiour 
Rnturii fleet might prevent the French ■qnadron, de- 
tached on this aenrice, from entering the rirer 8t 
Lawrence, or destroy it after its entrance, or the Bri- 
tidi garrisons in Canada mig^ be reinforced, and ren- 
dered snpsrionr to the assailing armament. 

hi an expedition consisting of several distinct parts, 
General Washihqton thought it unreasonable to ez- 
pectthat exact co-operation among the difierent detach- 
ments which would be necessary for mutual support ; 
of consequence, the divisions might be defeated in de- 
tail, and after all the expense, the expedition miscarry. 
The consequences of a fiiilure, which were much to 
be deprecated, would be the misapplication of the 
F^nch force ; the i-uin of the detachments employed 
in the expedition, and jealousy and disaffection between 
Rnnce and the United States. 

The letter of the Commander in Chief, Congress re» 
fkned to a Committee. In their report, this Commit* 
tee admit his objections to be weighty ^ but still advise 
to the prosecution of the plan. Congress accepted the 
report, and again requested the General to write fully 
(m the subject to the Marquis, and to Dr. Franklin, 
ihen the American Agister at the Court of Versailles. 
Otmgress probably ^ themselves already pledged by 
their conversation with the Marquis and the French 
Bfinister, and possibly they thought that measures had 
already been adopted in France to carry the plan into 
execution. 

General Washington was greatly perplexed by the 
perseverance of Congress in this measure. All his ob- 
jections to the plan remained in full force, and he found 
Hmself called upon to use his influence to bring the 
French government to adopt a scheme, of v^iich he 
Iflmself wholly disapproved, and to promise tiie co-^e- 
rttion of the American arms in a manner tha|Ae 
thought impracticable. To this request he thusre- 
plted: 
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'< I hare attentively taken up the report of the Com- 
mittee of the fifth, (approved by Congress) on the 
subject of my letter of the 11th ultimo, on the propos- 
ed expedition into Canada. I have considered it in 
several lightSi and sincerely regret that I should feel 
myself under any embarrassment in carrying it into 
execution. Still I remain of opinion, from a general 
review of things, and the state of our resources, that 
no extensive system of co-operation with the French 
for the complete emancipation of Canada, can be po- 
sitively decided on for the ensuing year. To propose a 
plan of perfect co-operation with a foreign power, with- 
out a moral certainty in our supplies ; and to have that 
plan actually ratified with the Court of Versailles, 
might be attended, in case of failure in the conditicms, 
on our part, with very fatal effects. 

<' If I should seem unwilling to transmit the plan as 
prepared by Congress, with my observations, it is be- 
cause I find mjTself under a necessity (in order to give 
our minister sufficient groimd to found an application 
on) to propose something more than a vague and in- 
decisive plan; which, even in the event of a total 
evacuation of the states by the enemy, may be render- 
ed impracticable in the execution by a variety of in- 
surmountable obstacles ; or if I retain my present sen- 
timents, and act consistently, I must point out the dif- 
ficulties, as they appear to me, which must embanrass 
his negotiations, and may disappoint the views of 
Congress. 

** But proceeding on the idea of the enemy's leaving 
these states, before the active part ,of the ensuing cam- 
paign, I should fear to hazard a mistake, as to the pre- 
cise aim and extent of the views of Congress. Tlie 
conduct I am to observe in writing to our Minist^ at 
the Court of France, does not appear sufficiently ds^ 
lApated. Were I to undertake it, I should be mneh 
amid of erring through misconception. In this dilem- 
ma, I would esteem it a particular fiivour to be exciif 
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ed from writing at all on the ■objeet, especially a« it ia 
the pert of candour in me to acknowledge, that I do 
not see my way clear enough to point out such a plan 
fiir co-operation, as I conceive to be consistent with the 
idees of Congress, and as will be sufficiently ezphuut- 
tqry, with respect to time and circumstances, to giro 
dBcacy to the measure. 

^ But if Congress still think it necessary fi>r me to 
proceed in the business, I must request their more 
de6nite and explicit instructions, and that they will 
permit me, previous to transmitting the intended de- 
spatches, to submit them to their determination. 

" I could wish to lay before Congress more minutely, 
the state of the army, the condition of supplies, and 
the rei{uisites necessary for carrying into execution an 
undertaking that may involve the most serious events. 
If Congress think this can be done more satisfiictorily 
in a personal conference, I hope to have the armjr in 
wich a situation before I can receive their answer, am 
to afford me an opportunity of giving my attendance." 

Congress indulged the General with the proposed 
interview, and a Committee of their body was chosen 
to confer with him on this business and on the state of 
the army. His objections were found to be unanswer- 
able, and the Canada expedition was laid aside. 

To the magnificent schemes of Congress upon Ca- 
nada, succeeded through United America a state of su- 
pUienesB and inaction. An alliance with France was re* 
cetved as a security for independence. In the expec- 
t^km that Great Britain would relinquish the Ameri- 
can war, that she might with her united force oontend 
irith her ancient enemy in Europe, Congress appeared 
not dii^KMcd to encounter the expense necessary to 
pr^^e for another active campaign. The delusive 
si^position that the war was over prevailed through 
the country, and palsied the spirit of the eommtamk. 
Qeneral Washington perpetually stimulated his cdPi- 
trjrmen to exertion. Uninfected with the common de- 
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lanooy Im iMlMrad that GrMt BriUin wonUl eontinue 
the AnMricm war, and in every poaaible w&j exerted 
himaelf aeaaonablj to be prepared for the conflict of 
the field. But Confreaa waa alowly roused to atten- 
tion to thia important buaineaa. Their resolution em- 
powenng the Commander in Chief to recruit the vaaj 
did not pass until the 23d of January 1779, and the 
requisition upon the aeyeral states was not made until 
the 9th of March. 

The dissensions which at this time existed in Con- 
gress, the peculations that prevailed through the 
country in consequence of the depreciation of paper 
money, and the apparent reluctance among all classes 
of citiiens to make sacrifices for the publick interest, 
greatly alarmed General Wasbihgtoii. His appre- 
hensions are Ailly disclosed in the annexed letter writ- 
ten at the time toa confidential firiend of distinguished 
reputation in the polkieal world. 

'* I am particuhurly desiffous of a firee communication 
of sentiments with you at this time, because I view 
things very diffsrently, I fear, from what people in 
general do, who seem to think the contest at an end, 
and that to make money and get places are the only 
things now remaining to be done. I have seen with- 
out despondency, even for a nKMuent, the hours which 
America has styled her gloomy ones ; but I have be- 
held no day since the commencement of hostilities, 
when I have thought her liberties in such immiimn^ 
danger as at present Friends and foes seem now to 
cemlune to pull down the goodly fidbriok we have hi- 
therto been raising, at the. expense of so much time, 
blood, and treasure ; and unless the bodies politick will 
exert themsdves to bring things back to first princi- 
ples, coneot abuses, and punish oar internal fi>es, ine- 
vitable ruin must follow. Indeed we seem to be veig- 
inM> fiwt to destruction that I am filled with sensa- 
timS to which I have been a stranger until within 
these three months. Our enemy behold with exulta- 
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iiaii aad joy how «fibetMlfy we kbeor fav Uhbt tea*- 
Mi and firom being in » state i>f alwoHite deiipair Mai 
0s ike point of evafiOBtkig AoMidee, sre aew •» ti|p> 
tebr Helhtt^, tfaefefiwe, iamj jiidfflMiiiyeaaaMreas 
bit a teCal re^irmatiaii bi ewr own conduct, or «oiiM^e» 
onvetMni of «&in IB fiMroqpe. Tbe fennev, eke ! to 
ear afaaaie be it qpoken, is ieaa likeiy to haiipen iham 
tba iatleff, ae k ie bow conaiateBt witii tbe views of the 
ifpeenlaton, Tanona tiibea of moiMjHBakesa) and ateefc* 
joMwfs of all deMMDinaiUGna) tio contiixae the war, far 
tbeir own priyate emohiinent, without oeaeicleraig 
Ihst'thiB e^BTiee and thirat £>r fain •mat phmge evecs^ 
tlntifff ittdaditig themaelvea, in eae eonunen nihi» 

^ Were 1 to iaMge ay pveaent fibolhigfl, end give 
a leeee to that freedein «f expreaaioa i^iieh my mia- 
aewed afinesidflibip vroald proaopt to, I Aeald mj a 
great deal on this eubjeet. But letters ere lieUe te «a 
wmay acaideote, and iho aenthneato of mea in effiee 
tae a en g ht ii^r hf the eaeniy with eo much a^riditj, 
and heaadaa cag ipe yi ag aaefiii kaowledge (if they get 
iaio theii hands) for the snperatruetare of their plana, 
aM ea oAan perverted to the woiet ef pcwposee, that I 
i^Mdl he iMiMiMiliiil reaerved, aetwithatanding thia letter 
gaee bj a pelvate head te Mount Vemoa. I eaaaot 
Mfsain huaeatiag, however, in the meat poagnaat 
terms, the &tal policy too prevalent in BMst of the 
dtatee^ of eoiployiBg their ableat men at haaae, in posts 
af heaamr es profit, helbie the great TMitinnei iataceat 
is fixed i^>oia a eohd basis. 

** Te ma it anpeam ao miast 8ittiik,to oempare the 
afittia <^ this great oeathieat to tke meohaaiamaf a 
aloahy eaeh state tepresentiatg some eae or other ef the 
sbmA pMte ef it, which tha^p are eadeavoariag to pat 
la#oe erdav, wnth e at eoatideriag how aaeleas and oa- 
«MBiBg their laboar is> aalesa the great whed^ ar 
apnag»^iioh isto ent the vTheliB ia aMtipa* ieAlse 
weB attended te «)dlM0ingood order. I alhiiiete 
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iM ptrtieular state, nor do I mean to cast reflectioiis 
upon any one of them, nor ought I, as it may be said, 
to do io upon their representatives ; but as it is a fact 
too notorious to be concealed, that Congress is rent by 
party y that mnoh business of a trifling nature and 
personal concernment, withdraws their attenti<Mi from 
matters of great national moment, at this critical peri- 
od ; when it is also known that idleness nod dissipation 
take place of close attention and ^>plication ; no maa 
who wishes well to the liberties of his country, and de- 
sires to see ite rights established, can avoid crying out ; 
—Where are our men of abilities ? Why do they not 
oome forth to save their country ? Let this voice, My 
dear sir, call upcm you, Jefferson, and others. Do not, 
from a mistaken opinion that we are to sit down under 
our vine and our own fig-tree, let our hitherto noUe 
struggle end in ignominy. Believe me when I toll 
you there is danger of it. I have pretty good reasons 
ibr thinking that administration, a little while ago, had 
resolved to give the matter up, and negotiate a peace 
with us upon almost any terms ; but I shall be much 
mistaken if they do not now, from the present state of 
our currency, dissensions, and other circumstances, 
push matters to the utmost extremity. Nothing, I am 
sure will prevent it but the interruption of Spain, and 
their disappointed hq>e from Prussia." 

The depreciatim of the paper currency had reduced 
the pay of the American officers to a pittance, and the 
effecto were severely felt. At the moment the cam- 
paign was to open, the dissatisfitction of a part of the 
suffisrers broke out into acte of vidence, which threat- 
ened the safety of the whole army. Early in May, the 
Jersey Brigade was ordered to march as part of a force 
destined on an expedition into the Indian country. 
On the reception of this order, the officers of the fint 
regiment presented to their Colonel a remonstrance, 
addressed to the Legislature of the State, in wbieli 
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Uwy pr<>f6B8ed the determinatioii, tmlem UmI body in»- 
mediately attended to their pay and support, withia 
three days to rengn their eomiiiiisioiui. 

This reeolution greatly disturbed the Commaiider in 
Chief. He fc^resaw its eril consequences, and on tins 
bnportant occasion determined to exert his personal 
iaiuence. In a letter to General Maxwell, to he com- 
monicated to the dissatisfied officers, he dissua&d thmn 
ky a sense of honour, and by the love of country from 
the {OiQseoution of the rash measure they had adopted. 

''There is nothing," proceeds the letter, ''which 
has happened in course of the war, that has given me 
to moch pain as the remonstrance you mention from 
the officers of the fir^ Jersey regiment. I cannot but 
consider it as a hasty and imprudent step, wh^ on 
more cool consideraticm they will themselves condemn. 
I am very sensible of the inconvei^denoes under which 
the officers of the army labour, and I hope they do me 
the justice to believe, that ity endeavours to procure 
them relief are incessant. There is more difficulty, 
however, in satisfying their wishes than perhaps they 
are aware of. Our resources have been hitherto very 
limited. The situation of our money is no small em* 
barrassment; for which, though there are remedioBy 
they cannot be the work of a moment. GkMremment 
is not insensible of the merits and sacr^ces of the offi- 
cers, nor, I am persuaded, unwilling to make a com- 
pensation ; but it is a truth, of which a little observa^ 
tion must convince us, that it is very much straitened 
in the means. Great allowances ought to be made on 
this account, for any delay, and seeming backwardness 
which may appear. Some of the States indeed have 
done as generously as it is at this juncture in their 
power, and if others have been less expeditious, it 
ought to be ascribed to some peculiar cause, which a 
little time, aided by example, will remove. The pa- 
tience and perseverance of the army have been, under 
every disadvantage, such as to do thera the highest 
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]Miioiir|b«tlia*iMiiie aad 9bnmd,mmi hsm iiNpiMd 
■w with an unMaitodoii ft iwi c e in tfaiir ▼ktm, w Mdi 
haf oonioled n» anUit etvry {Mrplnity tad ve^wTM 
«f fbrt«M,to whkh ovraffiMra in m ttUnggUniiMm na- 
tUM) weM n^een a rUy •zpoM^. Now tiMt we lnv?« 
■Mia ao ^raat a prograaa to Uie a tta iwoat of tlia aondl 
waba^a iB¥iaw,ao that waeamiot fidlwMioat anoal 
Aamefid daaeitioo of onrowm int aiu a ta , aay Ihfaig l^a 
a change of eendiiet would vrnfiy a Terj nn ha fp y 
ohaofe of prineiplea, and a forgetfotaieaa aa watt of 
what we owe to odraelTea aa to our ceu at ry. Did I 
a^ppoae it poonUe thia could be the eaaa^ even im a 
aingle legiment of the anny, I riionld he martiiad aai 
ihagihiail beyond ezpreasion. I afaoold feel St as • 
wevDd ifivea to my own honour, which I canaidef wB 
enharhed wkh that of the army at large. B«t thb I 
believe to be iny o m ibl e. Any eorpa thai was abovt t» 
aat aa example of the kind, would weigh well the can- 
aa^omwea ; and no offioer of common diacemmeiii and 
•anaibility wonld hazard them. H they ahonld ataMl 
alone in it, independent of other oonsefueneea, wiMI 
would be their leelinga en refleetang that they had hM 
themaelvea out to the W9vld In a point of light k^brt- 
ooff to the rest <tf the army. Or if their example ahoiM 
be Hdlowed, and beoome general, how oenld they eon- 
sole themsilTes for having been the fbremost in bring- 
ing ruin and diflgraoe upon thek comitry. They 
would remember that the army would share a douUe 
portion of the general hifhmy and distress, and that the 
chaiaetar of an American officer woidd become as de- 
spicable, as it is now glorious. 

*' I eonfess the appearances in the present instance 
are disagreeable ; but I am oonTineed they seem tn 
mean more than they really do. The Jersey officers 
have not been outdone by any ethers in the qu aliti e e , 
either of ciUxens or soldiers ; and I am conJident, ne 
part of them would seriously intend any thing tiknt 
would be a stain en their fi^rmer reputation. The f€n- 
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tlemen cannot be in earnest ; they hare mAy reasoned 
wrong about tbe means of obtaining a good end, and 
on cmindwation, I hope and flatter myself they will 
renoimce what most i^ipear improper. At the open- 
ing of a campaign, when under nuurching orders for 
an important service, their own honour, duty to the 
puUi^, and to themselves, and a regard to military 
propriety, will not suffer them to persist in a measure, 
which would be a violation of them all. It will even 
wound their delicacy, coolly to reflect, that they have 
hasarded a step which has an air of dictating terms to 
their country, by taking advantage of the necesmty of 
the moment. 

** The declaration they have made to the state, at 
so cntical a time, that unless they obtain relief in the 
short period of three days, they must be considered out 
of the service, has very much that aspect ; and the 
fleeming rriazation of continuing imtil the state can 
have a» reaMmable time to provide other officers, will 
be tho«|^l only a superficial veU. I am now to ee- 
riest that you will convey my sentiments to the gea^ 
tlemen concerned, and endeayour to make them sensi- 
ble that they are in an errour. The service for which 
the regin»nt was intended, will not admit of delay. 
It must at all events march on Monday morning, in 
the first place to this camp, and further directions wiU 
be given when it arrives. I am sure I ^all not be 
mistaken in expecting a prompt and cheerful obedi- 



mice." 



This letter made a deep impression upon the minds 
of the officers, but did not fUlly produce the denred 
effisct. In an address to the Commander in Chief, 
they expressed their unhappiness, that any act of theirs 
diould occasion him pain ; but in justification of the 
measure they had adopted, they pleaded that their state 
gov^mment had paid no attention to their repeated 
petitions, that they were themselves loaded with debtir, 
and that their ^unilies were starving. " At length," 
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miA tlleyi*^ we kLire kMt tM eoaidMee in Mr I wgliii 
tttfe. lUwon tnd experlmiee Ibibid tlui w# riio«M 
iMMre iaj. F«ir of us tutve |»tiyale IbrtosM ; flbotty 
Itere AuniliM wlio are akead j Mfl^nng eTerytfaiBg^ 
that can be reeeiVed ftora aa un^ratefol eevntiry. Are 
we thea to eaflRMr all the ineonveaienoes, fitigvea) wmA 
dani^en, of a HiMitary Hfe, while our wives and oor 
diUdreii are perishing for want of eoranien neceasarieB 
at home ; and that without the most di^ant j^respecft 
of reward, for our paj is onlj nominal ? We are sesai- 
Me that your Ezcelleney cannot wish ttor desire this 
from us. 

** We are sorry that you should imagine we neai* 
to disoihey orders. It was md still is our determinatSon 
to march with our regiment, and to do the duty of ofli- 
evtBy until the Legislature shall haTeapsaaoRaUettea 
to ajppoint others, but tto longer. 

** We beg leave to assure your EzeeUenay thai wa 
hare the highest seme of your ability and viytae, tinl 
exeoutlng yeur orders has ever given us pleasure; 
we love the service, and we love our country ; baH 
iHmu that country gels so lost to virtue and justioa aa 
te ibrget to support its servants) it then beeemea their 
duty to retire from its serviee." 

This attempt in the officers to justHy their eenAMit 
placed GenenU WASHnvovoa in a veryeritleal and 
Mieate situation. Severe measures, he apprehended, 
would probably drive the whde Jersey brigade fi«ai 
the service ; and to assume the exercise of the peweM 
of <kinunandar in Chief, and then recede without pro- 
^i wiin g the eflbot, must haaand his own aerthority, and 
injure tin dlMlpline of the anay. lender tfanse eHrtai*- 
ranrinf sivemnstanoes, he prudently resolaed to takn 
no Ibrther notice of thte address, than to notliytte 

eMeia, thraugh Oensral Blaawell, that n^a thajT MB- 
linaedtodotheir duty, he should en^ tegvat the ali^ 
they hnd token, and hiopa that thayttMoiaalaw wmH 
peroaivQ ito impcopriely. 
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nil alanning tnoHMlioii, tlM CkMnJ eemiMWl* 
oatodto Con^reM, and at the aame time rmMoimiwA than 
of Mm repeated and nrgent entreatiea in behalf ef iiia 
tffteefs. Some general pforiiion for tkem be noir f^ 
cemmended a« a measare of aberinte ne eeea i t y. << The 
filtreaaea m some corps/' he oboarred) ** are 00 gveaft, 
diber where they were not until lately attached to any 
parttei:dar state, or where the state has been less pro* 
ndent, tiiat officers have soliciled even to be snpplM 
with the clothing destined for the oommon soUKeMt 
eonrse and misvitable as it was. I had not power te 
CdDply with the request. 

<< The patience of men animated by a sense of duly 
and honour, wiH support them to a certain point) be- 
yond which it ti4Il not go. I doubt not Congress wiB 
be sennblo of the danger of an extreme in this reepeet, 
and will pardon my anxiety to obriate it.** 

The regiment marched agreeably to orders, and the 
officers withdrew their remonstrance. The Legidn* 
(nre took measures for their relief, and they continnetf 
in the service. 

The situation of the hostile armies not favouring^ 
actiye operations, Oeneral WAsnuroTOv planned an 
expedition into the Indian country. His experience 
while he commanded liie troops of Virginia in the 
iVench war, convinced him, that the only efibctod 
mediod to defond the frontiers from the destru c tive 
invasion of Indian foes, is to carry the war into their 
own country. To retaliate, in some measure, the 
cruelties the Indians had inflicted on the Americans, 
and to deter them from their repetition, Goneral Sul* 
Uvan, the commanding officer, was ordered, on this 
oecBsicm, to exercise a degree of severity, which, in 
the usual operations of war, was abhorrent to the hu- 
mane disposition of the Commander in Chief. In the 
course of the summer months, General Sullivan sue- 
eeisfVilly prosecuted the plan, and destroyed the Indian 
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W w ai ttpon Um northern bomidarj of tlie state of 

New-York. 

The diepoMble force of Sir Henrj Clinton this year 
eoasisted of between sixteen and seyenteen thousand 
nen. The troops onder the immediate command <^ 
General Washinqtoh amounted to aboat sixteen thon* 
sand. A Tiew of the numbers of the two hostile ar- 
mies is sufficient to show, that offensire operations 
Sj^ainst the strong posts of the British, were not in the 
power of General Washikoton. The marine force, 
bj which these posts were supported, facilitated the 
designs of the British commander in predatory expe- 
ditions upon the American shores and riTers ; but in 
the middle states, the campaign passed away without 
any military operations upon a large scale. The 
American General posted his troops in a situation the 
most fiivourable to protect the country from the excur- 
sions of the enemy, and to guard the High Lands cm 
the north rirer. These High Lands were the objeet 
ef the principal manosuvres of the opposing Gene- 
rals, and the scene of some brilliant military achieve- 
ments. 

West Point was now the chief post of the Ameri- 
cans on the Hudson. Here was their principal maga- 
zine of provisions and military stores. It was situated 
upon the western side of the river, in the bosom of the 
mountain, was difficult of approach, and its natural 
strength had been increased by fortifications, although 
they were not completed. Lower down at the foot of 
the Qiountain is King's ferry, over which passes the 
great road from the eastern to the middle states. This 
ferry is commanded by the points of land on the two 
shores. The point on the west side is high, rough 
ground, and is called Stony Point. That on the east 
side is a low neck of land projecting into the river, 
&nd denominated Verplank's Point. On each shore 
General Washington had erected fortifications, and 
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a flontt gunmm xmAm Hatt eomunid #f a Ciplaii WM 
p l K fd in Vwflank. 

fiir HuMy Clbrton, OR tin kit of Biajr, BM^Md ivfth 
Ibi greater part of hit ferae up tlM tmr towwtii tiMito 
poala. Ob hia^pvoach Stonj Poiart waa OTteaated ; 
bat the eeierity aJhu Buy e nMnta oMIged the gati i mm 
at Veapkak to mrreader tlMaiehreo pi4seiiera<^ waf. 
The pooMMiea of Kiaf's ferry oeald aol hare hee& 
Ihe Bale ebjeet of Sir Heary'a moveoMttt, hie firee 
waa much greater than this p ur peee ra^uhred. The 
paaeeeaioB of Weat Point waa prohabl j the ultiinaito de- 
aiga ef tlM expedituHi ; hot the ezoelleHt d i ape ait iea 
ef the AaaHriean troepe defaated tiUa hrtentieii of the 
Briftlah Comauadar. Hating lbrtiAed«liepoaitioM of 
fltenj Point and Verphak, and pkeed garriaena in 
then, fitr Hoofy returned with hia army to New-ToriL 

TiM Amerieana were aobjeeled to great faieomFO^ 
■ianaa by the toaaof King*a ferry. To paaa the North 
ri^wMy Hmy were obliged to take a route by the way ef 
ilah Kill, through a rough and aooatainonaeeuntfy, 
%nd the traaipaitatieu ef hewvy avtidea for the army 
by tfaia obcnitona road liecaroe t«ry tedlooa. 

Oeaaral WuBinevoii waa hkhieed by a Tarioly ef 
BotiToa to attempt tbn leoofory of Stony and Ve^ 
fiaidB Petnla. The very aMempt would reeall the Bri- 
tirit datanhmenta that ware out on predatmy expedl- 
tianau Sueoeaa in the plan would give repalation te 
the American arma, reeoneile the pulilick mind to the 
]dan of the campaign, and reatore to the AnMrieana 
the eonTonient read aereoa King'a fetry. In puran- 
aaiee of tiua intention, he reeonnoitred the poata, and, 
aa far aa poaaible, gained information of the aituation 
ef the werlu, and of the atrength of the ganriaoni. 
The reault waa a plan to carry the poeta by iCim. 
The aaaaalt upon Stany Pouit waa oeaamtlled to 6e- 
naaal Waynoy and that no alarm might be giten, hhi 
fetoewaate canaiat only of the light Snfentry oftiie 
army? wbieh eorpa waa jklready on the Unea; The 
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aigki of the ISUi of Jvlj wtt taagiiod for the mttttek. 

The works were itron^, and could be epproaohed onlj 
bj a narrow pafei^ orer a pieoe of oianhj i^roiind, 
aad the garrison eontisted of eix hundred men. About 
midnight the troope moved up to the works through a 
heavy &n of artillery and mosketry, and without the 
disoharge of a single gun, carried them at the point 
of the bayonet. The Americans, on this occasion, dis- 
played their osnal humanity ; they put not an indi- 
▼idual to4he sword after resistance ceased. 

The loss of the Americans in the assault was inoon- 
|Siderable, compared with the nature of the serrioe. 
Their killed and wounded did not exceed one hundred 
men. Oeaeral Wayne received a wbnnd on the head, 
which, for a short time stunned him 4 but he insistad 
upon entering the fort, which by the support of his 
aids he accomplished. Sixty-three of the garrison 
were killed aad sixty-eight wounded, and five hundred 
and forty-three made prisoners. Idilitary stores to 
seme amount were found in the fort. 

General Howe was entrusted with the execution of 
the design against Verplank ; but through a number 
of unfortunate incidents, to which militaiy operations 
are always liable, it miscarried. 

Stony Point alone did not give the Americans the 
Qse of King's forry. Sir Henry Clinton immediately 
moved up the North river with a large force to recover 
the post, and General WASHuioToir, not thinking it 
expedient to take from his army the number of troops 
necessary to garrison it, destroyed the works and re- 
tired to the High Lands. General Clinton erected 
the fort anew, with superiour fortifications, and i^aced 
a respectable garrison in it, under the command of a 
Brigadier General. 

Congress embraoed this occasion, by an unanimous 
resolve, to thank General Wasbihotoh for the wis- 
dom, vigUanoe, and magnanimity, with which he con- 
ducted the military q>erati<ms of the nation, and par 
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tienkrly §or the entarpriie np^m SUmj PoiBt Tli^ 
alio onaiiiiDoiMlj voted their thanks to GeMial 
Wayne for hk braye and aoldier-like attaek, and pie- 
sented him with a gold medal emblematioal of the ae* 
tion ; and they highly commended the coolneae, difci- 
pfine, and persevering bravery of the officers and meo 
is the q»irUed assault. 

During this sommer, Spain joined France in the 
war against England. General Washivotoii ezpeet- 
ing substantial aid from these powers, and unwilling 
to waste any part of his small force in partial actionSi 
contented himself with the defence <^ the oountry , 
from the depredations of the enemy, that he might be 
in readiness with the greatest possible nombers, to oo* 
operate with the allies oi Ameriea in an attack upon 
Ae British posts. But the fond hope of effective aid 
from France proved delusive ; and the expectation 
that the war would thia season terminate, tailed. 

Efiectual measures were not yet adopted by Con*, 
press to establish a permanent army. The officera 
generally remained in serWce, but a great proportion 
t£ the privates were annually to be recruited. By the 
delays of the gennal and. state governments, the re- 
emits were never seasonably brought into the field. 
At different periods they joined the army ; and fre- 
quently men totally miacqaainted with every branch 
of military service, were introduced in the most criti- 
cal part of an active campaign. 

At the close of this year, General Washihgton, not 
discouraged by all his former nnavuling endeavours, 
once more addressed Congress on this subject, which 
he deemed essential to the weHhre of the union. In 
October he forwarded to that body a minute report of 
the state of the army, by which it ^>peared, that be- 
tween that time and the last of June the next year, 
the time of service of one half the privates would ex* 
pire. 
With the report he submitted a plan, by which the 
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fBttfuiti of aatfid ittt— wem to he m\mi ani Woufht 
to ImmI qnirtMM b j tks middls of Jtmnuj of eaidi 
jMt, teit tint mifiit be fhFem ui Mine aMMie to d»- 
e^iae tbem befiwe the oampeign opened. 

** Tbe pkn I would propofe," eeye tbe Geaerml ia 
liw eddiOM» «" ia tbet eeoh etete be iofemed b j Con- 
groM annuallj of the real deficiency of lie troo^ and 
eeQed upon to au^e k op, or aoeb leoi efpeoifick 
BOaber ae OoofieBB maj tbiak proper, by a dnmgbi. 
That the men drai^f htod join the amy by the fimt of 
Jaaaary theeaeoeeding year. That from the taaie the 
draagfcU joia theanay, the effioeieef the ataifcea froai 
whieh they coom, be aalhorized and directed to use 
tiwir eaJiayooio to ealirt tiana for the fpar, aader the 
beontiee gtanted to the offieera thenaMbrea and the fo- 
ofttite, by tbe act of the 93d of January teat, tIs. tea 
deUara to theoAcer for each reomit, and two handrod 
to the teoroita tfaeoaelvea. That all atale, eoaaty, 
and town boaatie a to drmoghta, if praetaoable, be en- 
tiiely abeliBhed, on aeeooat of the uneaaineas and 
diaordera they create aoKxig the aoMiery, the dea or - 
tAana they prodaee, and for other reaaoaa wluck will 
readily eeew. That on or before liM firat ef Oeiober 
an ai aa lty, an eb^tnet, or retam, annilar to the preaeat 
one, be traoandtted to Congraai, to eaable them to 
make fheir leqaialtioBa to each atate with eertaiaty 
andpreeirion. Thia I woald.piopeaeaa a general plan 
to be poraaed ; and I am peraaaded that tfaia or oa» 
nearly ^nittar to it, wffl be foand the beat now in our 
power, aa it will be attended with leaat ezpaoae to the 
pnbHcik, wifl place the aerrloe on the foo<ingof order 
and certainty, and wffl be the only one that ean ad- 
YaoHse the general interest to any great extent.*' 

This jndioioaa pkn wae never carried into efiect 
Congresa did not make ^e reqaiaition until Febraary, 
and the atatea were not called npon to bring their re- 
cruits into the field before the firat of April. Thirteea 
•oTereign states exeroinng their respectiye indepond- 
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^ibi mahotMm to ftus « fedenJ uteSTy 1f«M slm^ 
iMtf^ lntidM mA deObWBk in the sattber ^m«to. 

On the sffiroaefa of tlie inoleBienl MOMm, the enny 
«|raJA Ift&t thMOfl^M huts for ii^kiter qnirttttB. FMf- 
%Mm wore ekooen the moot fiivutsiiUo ft>t tiio dtwnce 
-•f dw A«Mioim pMle, attd fer ecRpeiing ttbe iximiff. 
Tb^'oxtay was ftftned teto two diviMom. Obo of 
tknte erected hats aesr West Feint, and Hie oilier Kt 
ifenristown In New-Jene/. The head ^oaiten of ^le 
CSoounafider m Chief were with the last dtrinioii. 

<S^e«t disiress was fek this winter en aeootmt of the 
dersaged state of the Amerieaaa Aasnces. Genend 
Green attd Colonel Wadsweifh, g entSenien hi ereaf 
lespeet qtEoMed Ibr the deties ^ their r o ^e cti ve sta- 
tioMS w^e yet at the head ef the Quafter Meslst 
and Commissarir departments, hnt the eredit of the 
eeaatiy was lUIen, they had not the means to mahe 
yeooipit paymmit for aitioles of supply ; and tiiey feimd 
It isipossible to lay i:^ krge maga^nes €i proTisione, 
and extremely difficult to obtain supplies to satnfy the 
ten^itry wants ef the army. 

The e^ wes ineieased by a new arrangement intre- 
deeodtjy Congress mto^e Commissar jf tlepsf tssent. 
A fixed sakry in the deprematedcarrency ef the com- 
tiy w«s given to the Commissary General, and he was 
tnthoriaed to appoint a eettam number of deputies, 
whose stipends were also estdblished, end to whom no 
emohmient of office* was uSowed. Deputies compe- 
tent to tiie business could not be ^taSned tipon 
file terms established by Congress, conftision and de* 
langement ensued through the whole department, and 
in eoBsequence Colonel Wadsworth was constrained 
to resiglihls omce. 

Before the month of Jamisry expired, the soldiers 
were put upon aflowsnce, and before its close, nie 
wholeetook of prerinon in store was exhausted, and 
there was neither meat nor flour to be distributed to 
the tsroops. Te prevent the dissolution of the army, 
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Um Conummder in Chief was rdoctantljr dbivon to 
Tery Tigorooi meAsures. He apportioned upon each 
county in the itate of New- Jersey a qnanttty of meat 
and flour, according to the ability of each, to be 
brought into camp in the course of six days. At the 
same time he wrote to the magistrates, stating the ab- 
solute necessity of the measure, and informing theniy 
that unless the inhabitants Tduntarily complied with 
the requisition, the exigency of the case would feroe 
him to obtain it by military exaction. To the honcNir 
of the inhabitants <^ New- Jersey, harassed . as their 
country had been, the full quantity of provision re- 
quired was cheerfully and seas o nably afibrded. 

To Congress Greneral Washiitgton expressed hie 
sense of the heroick patience with which the troops 
bore the privations of clothing and provisions through 
this winter of unusual severity. The extent of these 
privations will be seen in an extract of a letter written 
by the Commander in Chief to his friend General 
Schuyler. 

'* Since the date of my last we have had the virtue 
and patience of the army put to the severest trial. 
Sometimes it has been five or six days together with- 
out bread ; at other times, as many days without meat j 
and once or twice, two or three days, without either. 
I hardly thought it possible at one period, that we 
should be able to ^eep it together, nor could it have 
been done, but for the exertions of the magistrates in 
the several counties of this State, on whom I was 
obliged to call, expose our situation to them, and in 
plain terms declare that we were reduced to the alter- 
native of disbanding or catering for ourselves^ unless 
the inh abi t an t s would afford us their aid. I allotted to 
each county a certain proporticm of flour or grain, and 
a certain number of cattle, to be delivered on certain 
days, and fiir the honour of the magistrates, and good 
disposition of the people, I must add, that my requisi- 
tions were punctually complied with, and in many 
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counties exceeded. Nothing but this great exertion 
could haye sayed the army from dissoliition or starving, 
as we were beieft of ererj hope from the commissa- 
ries. At one time, the soldiers eat everj kind of 
hone food but hay. Buck wheat, common wheat, 
lye, and Indian com, composed the meal which 
made their bread. As an army they bore it with the 
JDost heroick patience ; but sufferings like these ac- 
companied with the want of clothes, blankets, &e. 
will produce frequent desertion in all armies, and so it 
happened with us, though it did not excite a single 
mutiny." 

The frost of this winter was excessive. For six 
weeks together, the waters about New-Tork were 
<K>yered with ice,- of sufficient thickness to admit the 
passage of large armies with wagons and the heaviest 
pieces of artillery. The city, of consequence, in 
many places, became assailable. The vigilant and ac- 
tive mind of General Washiitgtov, with mortification, 
saw an opportunity to attack his enemy which he wag 
finable to embrace. The British force iu New-Tork, 
in numbers, exceeded his own, and the want of clothing 
«nd provision rendered it impossible to move his 
troops upon in extensive enterprise. An attempt to 
jurprise a post on Staten Island fiiiled. 
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Traitof— He Corresponds with Major Andre — Andre oMnes od 
Shore at Watt Point— Attempts to return to Kew-Yoik hy land 
— ■• is taten iato Custody hy three MiliUa Men-^ Board of 
General Oflfeers condemn nim— ^He is executed— l>tter of Gene- 
ral WashiBfton on the State of tlio Array— Coafress id sp t s % 
Umtuj Kalahliahiwnt fi»r the Wai^Tha Atioy goea into Wia- 
tei Quarters. 

1780. Two koMbred mMMons of ^sHara id papn 
cnrreitcy were at Ihis iimo la oiiyhtinti, wpom tk» 
credit of the United States. Congreis had tha ftm- 
eediiig ^ear aolemnl j pledged tiie ^ith of c^nrmnmiir 
vat to emit more tinn this sura. The NatioBal Ttm^ 
miry was empty. The reqoisitioBB of GongrMpftr 
money by taxes, assessed hy the authority of tho St^taa^ 
were slowly complied with, and the supplies of money, 
in this way obtained, bore no proportion to the ex- 
penses of the war. 

A novel state of things was in consequence intro- 
duced. Congress, the head of the Nation, had no 
command of the resources of the country. The power 
of taxation} and of every coercive measure of govern- 
ment, rested with the State Sovereignties. The <mly 
power left with the National Council was, to apportion 
euf^lies of provision for the army, as well as recniits 
of men, upon the several States. 

The military establidmient for 1780, consisted of 
thirty-five thousand, two hundred and eleven men. No 
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pohkm of tbese wu to be raised by the ftothori^ of 
Ooagrem, but in the whole truuNustioii an absolute de- 
pendence was placed on the agency of the States. Up- 
on the States aJso speeifick articles of provision, spirits, 
and fange, were apportioned for the subsistence of the 
army. Congress gave assurances that accurate ac- 
eoQBte should be kept, and resolved, ^ That any State 
which shall have taken the necessary measures for fur- 
luskinf its quota, and have given notice thereof to Con- 
gress> shall be authorized to prohibit any Continental 
Quarter Master, or Commissary firom purchasing 
within its limits." 

General WAsnnroroH greatly lamented the neces- 
aty of managing the war by State authorities. He 
freely suggested to Congress the defects of their sys^ 
tem, defects which would prevent the attainment >of 
competent and seasonable supplies for the troops. 
The estimate, he observed, in idl articles was below 
the ordinary demand, the time of reception was left in 
a vague manner ; and no provision was made for ex- 
tnuirdinary exigencies. No means were adopted to 
obtate fer the use of the army any surplus of produce, 
which a particular State might conveniently supply, 
beyond its apportionment ', but a State under this pre- 
dicament was authorized to pn^ibit the National Com- 
missary firom purchasing such surplusage, whatever 
might be the publick wants. To a friend in Congress, 
he in a private letter thus freely expressed his opinion. 
« ^Certain I am, that unless Congress speaks in a 
man decisive tone ; unless they are vested with pow- 
ers by the several States, competent to the great pur- 
posas of the war, or assume them as matter of right, 
and they, and the States respectively act with more 
energy than they hitherto have done ; that our cause 
is kst. We can no longer drudge on in the old way. 
By ill timing the adoption of measures, by delays in 
the execution of them, or by unwarrantable jealousies, 
we incur enormous expenses, and derive no benefit 

17* 
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tnm ihmm. . Ob» gt<to wMl eoiply wUh 4 rt^M rt i M i 
fimm GongitWy mothMr Mgleoto to d» HiUidftihifd 
•xebatM it 1^ Mvef ; Md all difibr i& tli^ mmmmt^ 
ikm SMttttTy or te mock in point c^ time, that wo wnm 
alwi^ woridaf up hill ; tad, whilo (roefa « syiAoni wi 
tlM proMttt ono, ot ratbor want <^ ono i^TaiUs wo 
OTor akaU bo tmablo to apply our strongtb or roaoy e eoa 
to anj adTantago. 

** Thia, ny doar aur» is plain kngoajpe to a mawhw 
of Congrota, but it ia tbe langoago of tmtb an4 
friaadabip. It ia tbo roaidt of long thinking, oloae ap-^ 
pHeation, and strict observation. I see one head grm" 
dually ohanging into thirteen. I aee one army Iminoh- 
ing into thirtoen ; and instead of looking np to Cott* 
greaa as the sit^renie oontr^ling power of tbe United 
QHatoa, oonsidering themselves as dependrait on their 
gosp e ct ive States. In a word, I aee the power of Cobt 
greas daolining too fast for tbe oonseqoenee and raspocet 
whiok aro doe to them as tbe i^eat representatifo bod^ 
of AmerjfBa^and am fearlol of the oonaeqaenpea*" 

AJtbongh General Wasvihgton bad vFeigbtyobJaa* 
tiona to the plan of Congresa, he exerted bima^ t^ 
oaarry it inteoiect. His personal infloenoe waa grfiat^ 
or than that of any other man in tbe union, and thia 
now ordar of tlunga rofuirod ita fidl ezef oise. Hii 
wrote to tbe £xecutivea and Le^idatuiea of the aoro^ 
ral States, stating the critieal ^tuation of pil^idi 
afiaurs, point^g out tbe &tal oonseqneneea that aiual 
flow &om the inajbtention and ae|g](Sot of tboao ^o 
akme poasossed Uio power of OQortion,aiid uri^ng thom 
bgr all ih» anottvea of patriotism and aelfonterosl to 
ooiBply with ^ requisltiona of Gongrees. But oaeb 
of the Statea i&liUm own burdens, and was dila^ry in 
te ofibria to promote a general interest A "yalmwi 
iN^uebin its eiaoution iei|oired the ooi^Joint agency of 
tkirteeai Sover^gnUes, was too ocmi^loic for tiba prcmi^ 
opevatiims of a mihtary body. 

In ibo ooasao of tbe wkrtor Ibragahad faaed»and 
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mMf of tlMjio«p«i«tt«9be4tQth« timor iMct dUad, or 
WQie coiidec«4 itafit fat qm. 6«»«Kid WAfmrovoH 
4]Mrafi>re ftrnggledwitli iJnioit uMmpcraUe ^iffifwHiiw 
in«i|ipljriag the Bjaay. fie po wcMod no «mhh to 
tnmqiart provuioiiB fixnu a distmnoe but by inapieM- 
meat, and to thU painful and oH^eanve tnode, he w^ 
obliged frequently to recur. The unbounded eonfi- 
dence placed in lids patriotiMU} wifdoin, and p^udeneoy 
enabled bim to carry tbeee neeeuree into effect, amoaf 
A people tenacious of individual xigbte, ftnd jeakme of 
■tbe encroachment of power. 

The pay of the officers of the army had fcarealy 
more than a nonun^l Telue. They were unable te 
support the api>ear^nce of gentlemen, or to fumieh 
themeelvee with the eonvenienoea whJeh theiur mtui^* 
tion reared. The pride essential to the soldier wa# 
deeply wounded, general difsatisfiiction manilested itr 
8el4 and increased the perplexities of the Commander 
in Chie£ The officers of whole lines belonging ie 
some of the Stales in a body, gave notice that on a 
cefrtain day, they ahould resign their oommiseiona, un* 
leas provision was miM^s for their hcmourable support. 
The animated representation of t^ danger of this rash 
measure to that country in whose service they had 
heroically suffered, induced t)tem to proffisr Uieir bw^ 
vices as volunteers until their snccessoKs should be 
l^pointed. This, their General without heaitatiwa re* 
jected, and the officers reluctantly oonsented to re- 
main in the army . 

A etatement of the great difficiilties which the Gene* 
ral encountered, led Coi^gross to depute a Committee 
ojT their body to camp, to consult with him upon mev 
sores necessary to be adopted to remove Uie gnefSAt 
ces ef the army. This Committee r^orted, '* lliat 
the ffmy was unpiod lor ^e m<mth8i that it seUI«NBi 
had more than si^ days provision in advance and wit 
en aeyeriU occasions fot several suooessive deysy with^ 
outmeftty that the army was dei^tute of &i«ge;thil 
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the medieal depavtaMnt had neither aoger, tea/eiiobo- 
lite, wine, or fpiritaoos Uqnora of any kind ; that every 
department of the army waa without money, and had 
not even the ahadow of credit left ; that the pattenee 
of the aoldiere, borne down by the preaaore of compli- 
cated aufferiit{r8, waa on the point of being exluniated.** 

Congreaa poaseaaed not the meana to i^ly adefoate 
lemediea to theae threateningf evils. They paaaed a 
reaolution, which waa all they coold do, ** That Con- 
greaa will make good to the line of the army, and to 
the independent corpa thereof, the deficienciea of their 
original pay, which had been occanoned by the depre- 
ciati(m cf the continental carrenoy ; and that money 
or other articlea heretofore receiTed, ahonid be conai- 
dered aa advanced on account, to be comprehended in 
the aettlement finally to be made." Thia reaohition 
waa pobliahed in general ordera, and produced a good 
effect ; but did not remove the complainta of officers 
<Nr men. The promise of Aiture compensation fi^m a 
country, whose neglect waa conceived to be the aonree 
of all their sufferings, they deemed a feeUe bana of de- 
pendence, at the moment they were severely pressed 
by privations of every kind. 

Murmurs at length broke out into aetud 
1Iabch25. mutiny. Two of the Connecticut regi- 
menta paraded under arms announcing the 
intention to return home, or by their arma to obtam 
sobastence. The other regiments from Oonneoticut 
although they did not join in the revolt, edubited no 
inclination to aid in suppressing the mutineers, but by 
the spirited and prudent exertions of the officers, the 
ringleaders were secured, and the regimenta brought 
back to their duty. 

The perplexities of a Greneral, who commands an 
army in this situation, are not to be described. When 
the officers represented to the soldiery the greatness 
<^ the cause in which they were engaged, and stated 
the late , resolution of Congress in thAr favew, they 
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•m n wr e tg d , ^At tot &v* mnnUia tliej had nceired bo 
f^^«id tlwl the depreciated atate of the enrzency 
■woold render their pay of na Taloe when reoehred ^ 
ihey wanted present relief, and not proouaea of diatanfc 
4iewyonintion ; their anfferinga were too great to 4)0 
sapperted ; and the; mnat have immediate and bv^ 
oCanUal jreeompenee ^r their aerricea. To the com- 
^^aints of the army wwe joined murmnra of the inhabit- 
«ata of New-Jwaeyi <m aoconnt of the frequent repair 
mtiona nnavtoldahly made upon them. 

These diaayfEeetiooa were carried to New-Tork with 
^0 eufltomary exagferationa of rumour. General 
Ji^nyphaaaeo, the commanding officer act that post, au|»- 
^^ing the American citizena and aoldiera ripe ibr ro- 
ypfty paaaod over into New- Jersey with five thousand 
nan* to avail himself of fiivonrahle eventSy 
Jn» €b> and probahly with the intention to drive 
Crttioral WASBiiioToir from his camp a|t 
Morristown. He took the road to Springfield^ and thp 
Miaviow ef the Aaperioans soon convinced him, he 
hud heen deceived in the report of their diaafieoted and 
m/$mm9M dispoaition. Tho troops detached firom the 
amny to oppose hip {progress, ionght with obstinate 
tir^very ; and the inhabitants seizing their aarma with 
alaority, omulated the ^irit and peraevsnng oonrage 
9f the rag«dar soldier. The «ae^y figding he muat 
OV^BOunter serious o^^aitioa, halted at Connecticut 
IcpQa, oonaigaed siioat of the buildings of that village 
to the flames, and then retveated to Elizabe^ Point, 
oppoaike to Spates Island. 

White General Ki^phansen lay at EUzaheth Point, 
Sir Henry Clinton, with firar thousand men, returned 
^Fom the conquest of Charieston, South-Carolina, and 
joined him at that phuce. On the S3d of June Sir 
Henry movod hf difierent routes, finre t b o o s a nd in- 
%itiyj «nd a Jarge body of cavalry, with twenty pieces 
of artillery, towards Springfield. Genaral Wj^Hui^- 
T^mmipjfomi that lus determined cbjeci waa tho de- 
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■truction of the American c&mp and stores at Morris- 
town. The effective force at this time under his im- 
mediate command amounted to little more than three 
thousand men. Not being able to contend with the 
enemy, but with the advantage of ground, he made the 
flbst disposition of his small force to defend his post, 
and detached General Green with a thousand men to 
guard the defiles on the road, and particularly to dis- 
pute the enemy's passage of the bridge near Spring- 
field. This service was performed with great military 
judgment, and with the spirit and efficacy of disci- 
plined courage. When overpowered by numbers, Ge- 
neral Green drew up his brave band on the heights 
back of Sprmgfield. Sir Henry Clinton was not dis- 
posed to attack him in his strong position, nor to en- 
countor the danger of proceeding to Morristown, and 
leaving Green in his rear ; he therefive relinquished 
the object of his expedition, and, burning the town of 
Springfield, returned to New-York. 

General Washington keenly ^It this insoH offered 
to his country, and was deeply mortified at his inabili- 
ty to repel it. In a letter to a friend he observed, 
" Tou but too well know, and will regret with me the 
cause which justifies this insulting manoeuvre on the 
part of the enemy. It deeply affects the honour of the 
States, a vindication of which could not be attempted 
in our present circumstances, without most intimatoly 
hazarding their security ; at least so fiu* as it may de- 
pend on the security of the army. Their character, 
their' interest, their all that is dear, call upon them, in 
the most pressing manner to place the army immedi- 
ately on a respectable footing." 

Late in the spring the Marquis La Fayette returned 
firom France with the pleasing intolligence that his 
government had resolved to assist the United States, 
by employing, this year, a respectable land and naval 
force in America. 

This grateful information re-animated the publiok 
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mind,, and gave a new stimnloB to the a|^ncy of Con- 
^esB, and of the govenunenta of the several atatea ; 
that preparation mig^ht be made to co-operate with the 
French armament on its arrivaL 

This event excited anew in the breast of the Com- 
mander in Chief the mingled emotions of ambition ami 
patriotism. His country having soUcited foreign m| 
he felt the disgrace she must suffer, should the allies 
find her in a situation not to second their friendly as- 
sistance. He anticipated the deep wound that would 
be inflicted on his own feelings, should the French 
Commanders find him the nominal head of a naked, 
destitute, and inefficient army. To prevent the evils 
that were apprehended, he addressed a circular letter 
to the governments of the states, urging them to ex- 
ertions proportionate to the present prospect of their 
country, and painting to their view the picture of dis- 
honour and ruin that must arise from the neglect to 
improve this prosperous tide in their affairs. 

Vigorous measures were in consequence adopted by 
Congress and by the sftites to recruit the army, to lay 
up magazines, and to enable their General to com- 
ply with the reasonable expectations of their allies ; 
but the agency of different bodies was necessary to 
carry these publick measures into effect, and their 
operation was dilatory. . On the 20th of June General 
Washington informed Congress that the army was 
yet destitute of many essential articles of clothing. 
"For the troops," he observed, '*to be without 
clothing at any time is highly injurious to the service, 
and distressing to our feelings ; but the want will be 
more peculiarly mortifying when they come to act 
with our allies. If it be possible I have no doubt im- 
mediate measures will be taken to relieve' their dis- 
tresses. 

** It is also most sincerely to be wished that there 
would be some supplies of clothing furnished to the 
officers. There are a great many whose condition is 
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gUfl latambti. This is^ kt some fattteoMs, tlie case 
witli the whole Imes of slates. H would be wefi ftr 
their own eikee, end fyt the poUieh good, if they 
could be furnished. They w91 nol be able, when ovtt 
fttonds eome to eoMiperate wHh us, to go on a common 
ytin e of doty ; and if they should, they must, from 
■sir i|ypearanc», be held in low estimatton.** 

In the near prospect of the arrival of the French 
ttrmamente, the embarrtssmente of Goneral Washhio* 
von inoreased. His army was not yet in a sttuaftion 
to eo-operate with the allies, end he became extreme* 
ly aiudeus to know the force on which he might ab- 
•ohitely depend. He wished to attadL New-Tc^ if 
the meatts were in his power. But to concert an at* 
tack upon this post with Uie French commanders, and 
hi the eyent be unable to execute his part of the en- 
gagement, he knew would dishonour the American 
arma, and expose the French marine force employed 
in the service, to destruction. Should prudence forbid 
im attempt upon New-Tork, his force migbt be com- 
petent to asstfl some other BritSsh post, and it wan 
UgUy expedbnt that the j^an shoidd be ripened, and 
aH awasures prepared for innnecKate action, the mo* 
meat the French detachments should reaeh the coi^ 
nent The anxiety of the Commander in CSiief on tide 
sofcjeotwaadisdosed in the following lettwrto Oo ng r es i. 

^ The season is come when we have every veaeon 
to expect the arrival of the fleet, and yet for want 
of tiki point of primtiy oonsequence, it is impos- 
siUe for me to foim a system of eo-^eration. I have 
no basis to act upon; and of course, were this 
genoMuB anecaur <i our afly nowto torive, I ahoidd 
find iv^Mlf an 'te most awkwaid,«robasfMsiag, and 
painM aitualaen. The €«ne«al, a&d the Admhrri, 
from the relation in which I stand, as soon as thvjr ap- 
pnwdh aa coasts will «ei|uiia of me a j^an of the 
measures io bapmtued, andtissm eughtof d^ to 
he one pnpared ; but dmiimetanced as I am, I can- 
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not ffftm ^f^ 'HVBM €OllJ0(>UMfOB. Fk^Mtt tMM 6m> 

ikkiy*(tk>fMi, I MtLft M^Mled to ^ ComdilttM, by t 
Irtter I had tlie lioiiotir of mMteaAng them JfMterdaf , 
tho kkfiBpflttB&Ue BMsefliity of the^ writhi^ s^ftin ,to 
flto fltatMy tffging them to give immediate and preeiee 
isfetmfttion of l^e measure thej have taken, and of 
the result. The interest of the states, the hononr and 
reputation of oar comici}s,the jnstiee and gratitodedne 
to imr aHies, ail require that I should without delay 
be enabled to ascertain, and infbrm them what we can 
or cannot undertake. Tliere is a point which ought 
now to be determined, on the success of which all our 
fiitare operations may depend, on which tor want of 
knowing our prospects, I can make no decision, fer 
ftar of involTing the iSeet and army of our allies in cir^ 
emnstmiees wliich would expose them, if not second* 
ed by US, to material inconvenience and hazard. I 
riiali be compelled to suspend it, and the delay may be 
fttal to our hopes." 

Congress had asfentfed the French liOnister that 
fliey Would bring ^is campaign twenty-five tiiousand 
IMn into tiie ^Id; that to these such detachments of 
militia should be added as to make a ftrce competent, 
%li6n supported by a naval armament, to attack any 
ef tile Britiidi posts. They had also engaged to lay 
up m^^alineB of pit/visions adequate to the d^man^ 
of tile armies of the Ifnited States, and of any divi- 
sion of French troops, acting in concert with them. 
On this axsconnt tiie deficiencies of the army lay with 
Hie more galfing weight upon the mind of General 
WASBfnmTov. 

While he was revolving this important sabject, Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admind Arbuthnot returned from 
Bootl^CaroKna to Ifew-Tork, whose garrison now 
lonsisted of eleven thonsttnd regular troops. The 
IHosp^t <^ tmeceMnd operiitions against this post was 
by the event greatlf diminhdied. In the absence of 
tke BrttiiA srmament it had been proposed by the 
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Aaierioaii Cpflunander, that the French fleet ebould, 
at eooB at it reached the American coaat, block ap the 
harbour of New-Tork, and co-operate with the armj 
in the attack upon that place. But in thia change of 
circumstancea, he conceived it adviaeable that the 
French squadron should enter the harbour of New- 
port, land their troops, and there wait until a plan of 
joint operation should be formed. 

At length the first division of French 
Jolt 10. troops reached the American shore, consist- 
ing of between five and six thousand men, 
with a large train of battering and field artillery. These 
fi)rces were commanded by Count de Rochambeau, 
whose government had placed him under the command 
of General Washikgton. The Count brought infor- 
mation, that a second division would follow him as 
soon as transports could be fitted to bring them. 

The principal French and American officers assidu- 
ously cultivated a mutual affection between the two 
armies ; and the Commander in Chief recommended 
to the officers of the United States to ingraft on the 
American cockade, a white relief, as an emblem of the 
alliance of the two powers. 

At the arrival of the French, the Americans were 
unprepared to act with them, nor did the American 
General know what fi>rce would ultimately be brought 
into the field. But it became necessary for him to 
make arrangements with the French commanders for 
offensive operations against the enemy, on the arrival 
of the reinforcements. In this weighty transaction, 
he consulted the honour and interest of the United 
States, rather than the existing condition of his army. 
Confiding in the successful efforts that his country- 
men would, on this occasion make, he communicated 
to Count de Rochambeau, his intention to comply 
with the engagements into which Congress had enter- 
ed with the Court of Versailles. 

The solicitude of the General on this subject, ap- 
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pears in the foUowiiig commnnication, which at the 
time he ipade to the President of Congress. ** Pressed 
on all sides by a choice of difficulties, in a moment 
which required decision, I have adopted that line of 
conduct which comported with the dignity and faith 
of Congress ; the reputation of these States, and the 
honour of our arms. I have sent on definitive pro- 
posals of co-operation to the French General and Ad- 
miral. Neither the period of the season, nor a re- 
gard to decency would permit delay. 'Sfhe die is 
cast : and it remains with the States, either to fulfil 
their engagements, preserve their credit, and support 
their independence, or to involve us in disgrace and 
defeat. Notwithstanding the failure pointed out by 
the Coionmittee, I shall proceed, on the supposition 
that they will, ultimately consult their own interest 
and honour, ahd not to suffer us to fail for the want of 
means which it is evidently in their power to afford. 
What has been done, and is doing by some of the 
States, confirms the opinion I have entertained of suf> 
ficient resources in the country. Of the disposition 
of the people to submit to any arrangements for bring- 
ing them forth, I see no reasonable ground to doubt. 
If we ^Jl for the want of proper exertions in any of 
the governments, I trust the responsibility will fkll 
where it ought ; and that I shall stand justified to 
Congress, my country, and the world." 

The plan of joint operation was formed upon the 
presumption, that the French would maintain a naval 
superiority in the American sea. But soon after the 
'arrival of the French, the British on this station, were 
reinforced by a squadron superiour to that which con- 
voyed the troops of His Most Christian Majesty. Sir 
Henry Clinton and Admiral Greaves contemplated an 
attack upon the French in their new station, and afier 
great delay, six thousand troops of the flower of their 
army were embarked, and supported by the fleet, sail- 
ed to Huntingdon Bay. But the commanders here 
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Imn^itf Ikft iBMMTOTitd itato of tbo feitiieitiioiui at 
jNttWfKVt, Uid AfidQ the ezpadition. Daring tlMriit 
mo^veaeniUi, O^n^rtl Wisbin^tof coU^oiUd his fipso^ 
Wi4 onMMd thA North Rhror, with ikfi infc^ntioQ to «|^ 
lioh New-Torky shonlil the British G9iier«l proc;«e4 
in hif •tteapt againat the French. He confidently ez.- 
yeeted in tli^ oaee to eeUblish himself in some cotor 
winding pneition, vhioh woidd not only coq^hiI G«r 
nenJ Clinton to abendon hie enterptrise, but also &cili- 
tate the fuccees of hia operationa against the citj. 
Ipki^ leinra of Sir Henry induced the American €r^ 
ttaral to recrosa into New^Jersey, and to post his army 
«t Orangetown. To expedite the medi t at ed operatiavi 
i^^amst New- York, he also took pessessiott of grovnd 
«hont Dobb's ferry, ten miles above King's bridge, and 
greeted works to eowmand the river. 

The ofienstve measures to be pursued by Uie alUaa 
weare suspended upon the event o£ ^e French nay^l 
fiKce in America being reinibrced. Gcaieral Wa^- 
ineT^ui exerted himself to be in the best state of pve- 
paraticyai* to embface any opportm^ty that might pro- 
•ant to annoy the enemy. 

At this critical moment, Coi^esp, against the to- 
monstranoe of the Commander in Chief, and all his 
General Officers, introduced those essential changes 
in the Quarter Master General's department, which 
induced General Green to resign the office of Quarts 
IfiaaUr. Gelonid Pickering was appointed his anqees- 
sor, who, in the fhll exercise of a mind, judici9wi» a/Q- 
ttve, and indefiitigabla, found it impossibte to execute 
the businesa of the department on the plan of Co^gresp. 

The stores of the Commissary failing, Generel 
Wasqikotov was obliged to open and exhaust the 
magaiines of West Point, and to fiaicage i;^>Qn the al> 
veady distressed inhabitants of the country, in the 
neighbourhood of his camp. T^ese deficiencies at 
th» moment th«t brilUant achievnmenta were geneim]- 
ly ezpepted, gave a presage of disappointment. 
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Tfce second Freiicli armameiit was daily expected, 
and General ^ashihotor bad ordered a large body 
of militia into tbe field ; but the diffieultj of proour' 
mg tobaifltence led him to countermand the order fi)r 
their march to camp, althongh their aid wonld be es- 
sential in the event of active operations. 

The American and French Commanders 

Sept. 21. met at Hartford to complete the general 

system of subsequent operations, and they 

agreed to direct their offenrire measures against the 

British post in New-Tork. 

While expectations of immediate and effisctnal aid 
fimn France were entertained through the United 
States, information was brought, that the second 
armament destined for America was blocked up in the 
harbour of Brest, and would not this season reach the 
American Continent. The flattering proqieet of ter* 
minating the war by the conquest of the British posts 
in a moment vanished ; and elevated views of brilliant 
success were succeeded by disappointment and cha- 
grin. General Wishikotof himself had admitted 
the persuasion, that the campaign would end in a de- 
dsive manner ', and he folt the deepest mortification 
at its fkilure. ** We are," he observed in a letter to a 
fHend, " now drawing to a dose an inactive campaign, 
the beginning of which appeared pregnant with evento 
of a very &vourable complexion. I hoped, but I hoped 
in vain,that a prospect was opening which would eniible 
me to fix a period to my military pursuits, and restore 
me to domestick lifo. The ^vourable disposition of 
Spain, the promised succour from France, the com- 
bined force in the West Indies, the declaration of 
Russia, (acceded to by other powers of Europe, hu* 
miliating to the naval pride and power of Great Bri- 
tain) the superiority of France aiid Spain by sea in 
Europe, the Irish daires and Engliidi disturbances, 
formed in the aggregate, an opinion in my breast 
which is not very susceptible of peaceful dreams, that 

18* 
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tk0 hmi «f 40UmaaM wwi«oi &r4iit«iii; tetbat 
htmwru nnviUiag Gr««t BnUiaaiiglit be to yaeM tlio 
fatal* it would »ot b« i» tor power to eontimie tfai^ 
^aolMt But eke 1 Tiieee pjoepecte, flittering me tjiey 
veitty lunrepvoved delusory ; end I eee aotluiig beware 
ue but eoonmoletlng dieteoWi We beve been belf of 
««r lime «itlM9«l preifieieae, ead eie likely to continae 
M. We bave iw amgearineei niNr meiiey to:form theoi. 
Wo beve Uved n^poo eiqiedieiile} until we can live no 
hmgw. In e word, Ibe bietofy of tbe war ie « bieto- 
ry of &lae hopes and temporary doTiceSy lostaad ef 
eyrte m and eeenoay. ft is in vain, bowevery to Utok 
baek, nor is it our bauness to de so. Qaroaeeisnot 
desperate, if ^ortne eidsts in tbe people, and tbere is 
vtisdem among our rolers. But to suppose tbat tbie 
great r^Tolutioa can be aceompliabed by a temporary 
«imy ; ^kU this army wiU be subsisted by state snp- 
pliesy and tbat taxation alone is adequate to oar wants, 
is in my opinion absatd, and as unreaeonaUe as to ax- 
peel an inversioB of tbe order of nature to acoommo- 
deto itaelf to our views. If it were neeessary, it 
would be easdly pronred to any pf»aon of a moderato 
ttndetstandinf , that an annual army, or any anny 
raised on the qmr of the oeeasion, iMsides bMng m»- 
tpMiHjeri for the end deaignedf is, in varioos waya> 
wbidi ooiidd be enumerated, ton times more expensive 
iUian a permanent body of men under good cnrganuia- 
iion and miUtary dismpUne; which never was, »^ 
ever will be the case with new tro^jis. A thousand 
arguments, resulting Irom experience and the nature 
4^ tiiittgs nufbi also be addoeed to prove that the 
Wmji if it is to depend on state supplies must disband 
or starve } and that taxation alone, (espeoiaUy at this 
late hour) cannot liicniah the meuis to carry oo ths 
ntai. Is it not time. to retmet from orreur, and ben e* 
fit dBrem experieaoe ? or do we want fnrtbAr proof of 
thft minoiui eyiiemL, we have pertJnaciotiidy atiieM4 
to?" 
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M ^ luiwi* tlie ooontary wmm ftihm^riiy ^ >*' 
ifturgflij vad General WASHiKCTOKy under moumorv 
b]0 ■ e<^b«jTp«|ioeBtfl exerting every power to obtain on 
liononnble peaoe, treason entered the strong hold of 
independence, and planned the destmction of the in- 
:&nt 9tatfl(8 of America. General Arnold early and 
warmly embraoed the American cause. His enter- 
priaing i^lrity his in^inoible fortitude, his heroick and 
persevering ardour in battle, had exalted his mill- 
ti^ oharacter in his own country and in Butopit. 
Being inci^paeitated ibr the duties ef the field, by the 
wounds he received before Quebeck, and at Saratoga? 
he was appointed Commandant in Philadelphia, when 
the British evacuated that city. In this flattering 
coromand, he adopted a style of living above hi«i 
meansy and so<m found himself loikdf»d with debt. Tp 
relk^ve himself he entered into various schemes of 
^^teenlation, and was unsuccess^ in all. Hollow a^ 
hearty be had recourse to fraud and peculation. These 
praet«Bes rendered him odious to the citisenayand gavp 
uSenee to government. At length formal complainls 
wens lodged against \im , and Congress ordered h¥> 
trial by a Court JMlaitial, By this Court he was fbuni^ 
guilty, and sentenced to be reprimandiad hjy ihe Cooi- 
Maodwr in Chiefl The s^ntenee was i^»proved by^ 
XJongrfisa, a«d earned into eseoutkm by .Gcoiesal 
WASHiH^Toir. In the gold that wa^ to reward ha^ 
'tteaaany Arnold expected r eliel' &Qm his peccary en*^ 
baxraMBients ; and his i«n|daeable «^rit sought its re- 
veoge oi bis oountry by belrayiBDig into the hand of 
har^^amay the post that had been eaUed the Gibraltar 
<if „Aiuenea. 

W^ Point wan ^ §t9t poat in importanee within 
th9Ui^ted0tat«|. Itagroa^mtnialMveogthhadhean 
km t m mA hy i^very luq^nne and lafaew of ^vtifiaalion; 
«nd il -WW iin el^at .qo ^idi Ge««ral ' Wjanvfovott 
jfUF^amXifJwj^lm^p. Thlp^rtresvAnnoUMleoi- 
•dtoglya oMMg^ntnce lo hingaiiaoy. Bytheeor- 
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render of thii into the hinds of the Britiih ftomm>nder, 
he expected to ensure a }ng^ price for his treason, and, 
at the same moment, to inflict a mortal womid upon 
his eoontry. His measures were artfnllj adopted to 
accomplish his perfidious pi:ffpoBe. He obtained a 
letter from a member of Congress to General Wash- 
iiroTOK, recommending him to the command of this 
important post. He induced General Schujler to 
mention to the Commander in Chief, his desire to re- 
join the armj, and his inclination to do garrison duty. 

At -the time General Washington was moTiag 
down to New-Tork, when Sir Henry Clintmi had em- 
barked a large body of troops, with the dedgn to attack 
the French at Newport, he ofibred the command of 
the left wmg of the army to General Arnold, who de- 
clined on the plea that his wound un&ted him for the 
active duties of the field ; but he intimated a desire to 
command at West Point. Knowing his ambitioa ibr 
military fame, the General was surprised that Amdd 
declined this fiivourable opportunity to distingoisii 
himself; but the purity of his own mind ibrbade hira 
-to suspect an officer of treason, whose blood had been 
freely died in the cause ci his country, and he grati- 
fied him with the solicited command. 

Under fictitious names, and in the disguise of mer- 
cantile business, ArncM had already opened a corre- 
spondence with Sir Henry Clinton through Major 
'Andr6, Adjutant General of the British army. To 
him the British General committed the mataringof 
Arnold's treason, and to facilitate measures for its exe- 
cution, the Vulture sloop of war c<myeyed him up the 
North river. Under a pass for John Anderson, Andti 
came on shore in the night, and had a personal inter- 
view with Amdd without the Amerfoaa wc^ka. The 
morning opened upon them before their business was 
aooompUshed. Arnold told A&dr6 that his ratom on 
board the VuHttre by daylight was impraotioidile, and 
-that he must be eoncealed until the next night. For 
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IIm yvfP^i^ %9 was coii^9eU4 witbiB ^ Av^enpan 
pe4» ani tp^i^ Um day with Anield. In thjo coqise of 
1^ 4«y a gun wa« brougtit to bear oa tka Valtare^ 
wbieh oU]£e4 l^t to i^ft her ftatioa ; and at i^gtA 
the boatmen on this aceount refused to carry Andr6 
W board the sloop. 

The retwrn to New-Toi^ by land, was the only al* 
iMaatiye left. To render the attempt the more safe, 
Ifajor Andr6 laid aside his unUbrra, which he bad yet 
worn under a sortont, and in a plam coat, on horse* 
baek, began his journey. He was furnished with a 
liasspc^ signed by Arnold, in which permission was 
gvaiited Co John Anderson " to ^o to the Unes pf White 
Ph»n4, or Umer ii he thought proper, he being oa 
pid>liok seivifie." Akme^ and without having excited 
soi^ieion, he passed the American guards, and waa 
lilently congratulating himself that he had passed att 
daogff 9 when his imaginary security was disturbed by 
t^eHmililii> wca* wjl»o were scouring ths countj^y be- 
Iweepa 4^ outposts of the hostile armiep. They snd- 
^isiily seized ^e bri^ of his hqrse, aod chaUsQged 
bMi bwness in that place. The surprise of the mo- 
ment put him <^ his guard, and instead of shoeing 
Ins pass, he hastily ashed the men, " where do you be- 
\angr* they answered^^'to below," meaning Now-York« 
The Maj^ mstantiy replied, <* so do I." He declared 
l^aaelf to be a British offiosT) and pressed fer permis- 
sion to proceed on tiw ur^^sAt business oa which he 
was employed. 

The iMistahe was soon ai^>arent, and he <^Tei the 
men a purse uf gold and a valuable gold watch, for 
permission to pass ; and on condition that ikey would 
aooompany him to the city, he promised ihem present 
toward SAd fiiture promotion. But the patriotism of 
UMBse yeomen eould net be bribed. 

They proceeded to search Andr^, and fbund secreted 
m his boelS) in the hand writing of Arnold, exact re- 
tarns of the slate of the forces, ordnance, and defeftees 
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of Weft Point, with critical remarks on the works, and 
other important papers. They conducted their prison- 
er to Lieutenant Colonel Jameson, who commanded 
the troops on the lines. Their names were John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Vert. Con- 
gress eventually settled on each of them an annual 
pension of two hundred dollars during life ; and pre- 
sented each with a silver medal, on one side of which 
was a shield with the inscription ** Fidelity '" and on 
the other the motto ** Amor Patrie." 

Andr6 still passed as John Anderson, and requested 
permission to write to General Arnold to inform him 
that Anderson was detained. The Colonel thought- 
lessly permitted the letter to be sent. Colonel Jame- 
son forwarded to General Washinotoh the papers 
found on the prisoner, and a statement of the manner 
in which he was taken. The General was then on 
his return from Hartford, and the express unfortunately 
took a road different from that on which he was tra- 
velling, and passed him. This occasioned so great loss 
of time, that Arnold having received Andre's letter, 
made his escape on board the Vulture, before the or- 
der for his arrest arrived at West Point. 

As soon as Andr6 thought that time had been given 
for Arnold to make bis escape, he tlurew off the dis- 
guise which was abhorrent to his nature, and assumed 
his appropriate character of ingenuousness and honour. 
The express which conveyed the intelligence of his 
capture, was charged with a letter from him to Ge- 
neral Washington, in which, he declared his name 
and rank, stated that he had, by order of his General, 
Sir Henry Clinton, corresponded with Arnold, that 
his intention was to have met him on neutral ground, 
and that against his stipulation he had been brought 
within an American post. Attempting to make his 
escape from it he had been betrayed into the vile con- 
dition of an enemy in disguise, and he requested that, 
** whatever his fate might be, a decency of treatment 
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might be obeenred, which would mark, that though 
unfortunate he was branded Vi^ith nothing that was dis- 
honourable, and that he was involuntarily an impostor. 
The decorous and manly deportment of Andr6 greatly 
interested in his fayour the American army and nation. 
He was endowed with properties to conciliate general 
esteem. His character is thus beautifully painted by 
the late General Hamilton, who without envy might 
have contemplated his eminent qualities, for they were 
not equal to his own. '' There was something singu- 
larly interesting in the character of Andr^. To an ex- 
cellent understanding, well improved by education and 
travel, he united a peculiar elegance of mind and man- 
ners, and the advantages of a pleasing person. It is 
said that he possessed a pretty taste for the fine arts, 
and had himself attained some proficiency in poetry, 
musick, and painting. His knowledge appeared with- 
out ostentation, and embellished by a diffidence that 
rarely accompanies so many talents and accomplish- 
ments, which left you to suppose more than appeared. 
His sentiments were elevated and inspired esteem, 
they had a soilness that conciliated afiection. His elo- 
cution was handsome, his address easy, polite, and in- 
sinuating. By his merit he had acquired the unlimited 
ecmfidence of his General, and was making rapid pro- 
gress in military rank and reputation. But in the 
height of his career, flushed with new hopes from the 
execution of a project the most beneficial to his party 
that could be devised, he is at once precipitated from 
the summit of prosperity, sees all the expectations of 
his ambition blasted, and himself ruined. The charac- 
ter I have given of him is drawn partly from what I 
saw of him myself, and partly from information. I am 
aware that a man of real merit is never seen in so fit- 
voorahle a light as through the medium of adversity. 
The clouds that surround him are so many shades that 
set off his good qualities. Misfortune cuts down little 
vanities, that in prosperous times serve as so many 
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*poto ih haa viftilM ; and ^VM a tone tohittBtti^lfaiA 
makes bta woiih more amiable. . 

'* Hie spectatora, who enjoy a hapfner lot, are letm 
prone to detract from it through envy ; and are mnek 
disposed by compassion to give the credit he deserres^ 
and perhaps even to magnify it." 

General Washinotom referred the ease of Majmr 
Attdr6 to a Board of fourteen Oeneral officers. OF 
this Board General Green was President, and the fo- 
reign Generals La f\iyette and Stenben were meadb^rs. 
They were to determine in what character he was to 
be considered, and what punishment ought to be in- 
flicted. This Board treated their prisoner with the ut- 
most delicacy and tenderness. They desired him to 
answer no question that embarrassed his feelings* 
But, concerned only for his honouf , he frankly con- 
fbssed he did not come on shore under the sanction oi 
a flag, and stated so fully- all facts respecting himsetf, 
that it became unnecessary to examine a single wit* 
ness ; but he cautiously guarded against communiea- 
tions which would involve the guilt of others. 

The Board reported the important fects in the oase^ 
and gave it as their opinion that Andr6 was a. Sj^, and 
that agreeably to the laws and usages of nati<Mi8, he 
ought to suffer death. His execution toc^ j^ace next 
day. 

Attdr6 was reconciled to death, but not to the mode 
of dying, which the laws of war had assigned to per* 
tons in his situation. He wished to die as a ec^diw, 
not as a criminal. In language, which proved him 
possessed of the nicest feelixigs of heroism and hmKmr, 
ne wrote to Greneral Washington, soliciting that he 
might not die on a g3>bet : but the stern w»*Ttw^« of 
jtistice for^de a compliance w^ the request, although 
the sens3>ilHy of the General was wounded by a refu- 
sal. 

Major Andr^ walked with composure to the place 
ef execution between two American t^cers. When 
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tei twlirid the inttrvment of his iUe, he ariced wicft 
Mifeiie enotum, '' moBt I die in this maimer ?'* ** It it 
iliuMliljki," WM ^e answer. He replied, << I am re- 
conciled to my ftte, but not to the mode ;" but imrne*- 
dittefy added, ** it win be but a momentary pang." 
With a countenance of serenity and magnanimity 
whkh mel^ the heart of ereiy spectator, he mount- 
ed tin cart. Being adced at the iUal moment if he 
wfthed to say ai^ thing, only that ^ you will witness 
te the werld, tiiat I die like a brave man." 

KevAr, peHiapB, did an execution of this kind more 
doeply interest the 'finer fiielings of human nature. 

'The GenenJ oflleersi who reported his case, lament- 
ed the necenhy they were under to advise that as a 
8p2f lie should be hung ; and the heart of General 
Washihgtoh was wrung with anguish vrhtn he sign- 
ed hk deatiL warrsi^. B^ ^e fk^ wound that would 
have been inflioted <m the country, had Arnold's trea- 
flOn Mieeveded, made the sacrifice necessary for the 
pahHck safbty. Hie American o/Rceiw unlversaUy 
diaeovered a sympathy fbr the unfortmiate suffbrer, 
and tiie senmbility of Uie pubB^ was greatly excited 
on Hie occasion. 

Great, but unavaifing endeavours had beed used by 
fUSof Hettty Cliiiton to save Maj^ Andr^. Even Ar- 
wM had Uie presumption te write a threatening letter 
u^Genetal ffAtntt^'roif on the subject. The Q^ne- 
nd^igned not te imswer his letter, but he conveyed 
totifanliisWtfb«iidhi#biAggage. 'Rie mertee and the 
(Mb <^Aiidf6 gttfre ft darker shade to the baseness and 
treachery of Arnold, and he became an object of pttb« 
Hide dMettaben and abhorrence. " Andr4," obaemd 
Ceneral WASBt«6T0ir in a lettef to a fiiend, " has met 
his ftte with that fortitude which was to be expected 
from an aceomplisfaed man and gallant officer ; but I 
am nuetaken if at this time Arnold is undergoing the 
torments of a mental hell. He wants feeling: from 
some traits of his character, which have lately come 

Vol. I. 19 
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to my loMnrMge, he aeeiM te li«v« bMo M lMnlaMy«4 
in erime, M kit to all MBM of hoBOor Slid riiuiie,lhat 
white bis fiietthiMftiU eaaUolum to ooBtiiuM hioMidid 
punoitt, thero will be no time for lenKine.'^ 

Arnold poMidied at New Tork| an addrem to ^m 
mhabitanta of America, and a proclamation to tbe offi- 
oen and aoldien of tbe Amerioaa aniuL In theee 
pnldicatioBi, he attenqited to aow the aeea of diaaffso- 
tion to the g ove rnmen t amoof the citi»ena, and to al- 
lore, bj the prospect of emolnmeiit and promotioB, 
Bombera from the army to the British atandaid ; bat 
these poblieatioBs met with oniversal indignation and 
oontampt During the fHiole period of the rarolotioB- 
aiy war, the infiunoiis Arnold was the oi^y Americmi 
officer who deserted his banners, and tomed his swQfd 
against the bosom of his country. 

On the diseovery of the defection of Arwdd, Gene- 
ral WAiHinaroif stoengthened the garrison d West 
Point, and moved the army to a poaition to sopport k, 
should Sir Henry Clinton make an attempt to carry 
the post. Bat although he had ac^oired a correct 
knowledge of its works, and was assisted by the ad- 
vice of Arnold, he was not inclined to haaard the as- 
saolt unaided by plot and stratagem. 

The state of the army lay perpetvially iqpon the 
mind of the Commander in Chief Not whoUy dis- 
eooraged by former unsoccessfol attempta to persnade 
C<mgrsss to adopt a permanent military establishment, 
he embraced the inactive period of this campaign once 
more to address that honotuable body on this iaip<Nrtant 

subject. 

•Coknel HaraiHon in a private letter to a friend unfohkd 
the practieef to wtUcb Geoeral Waspihgton hereaUiMies. 
" This man (Arnold) is in every sense despicable. In addition 
to the scene of knavery and prostitution during his command 
in PiKiadelphia, which tbe late seisure of his pBpan has ub- 
fbkled, the nistory of his command at West Point is a history 
of little as well as epreat villanies. He practised every dirty 
art of peculation and even sto(^>ed to connexions with the sut- 
ilers of the garrison to defraud tbe poWick." 
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His letter was dated as eariy as Augnst, while ex- 
ttthkg himself to be in readiness to co-operate with 
the French troops, and he observed, 

** But tdule we are meditating ofiensiye operations 
i^ch may either not be undertaken at all, or being 
midertaken may ftH, I am persuaded Congress are not 
inattentiTe to the present state of the army, and will 
▼lew In the same light with me the necessity of pro- 
?i£ng in time against a period (the first of January) 
when one half of our present force will dissolve. The 
shadow of an army that will remain, will have every 
motive, except mere patriotism, to abandon the service, 
without the hope, which has hitherto supported them, 
of a change tor the better. This is ahnost extinguish- 
ed now, and certainly will not outlive the campaign, 
unless it finds something more to rest upon. This is 
a truth of which every spectator of the distress of the 
army cannot help being convinced. Those at a dis- 
tance may speculate difl^rently ; but on the spot an 
opinion to the contrary, judging human nature on the 
usual scale, would be chimerical. 

" The honouraUe the Committee of Congress, who 
have seen and heard for themselves, will add their tes- 
timony to mine ; and the wisdom and justice of Con- 
gress cannot fail to give it the most serious attention. 
To me it will appear miraculous, if our affairs can 
maintain themselves much longer in their present 
train. If either the temper or resources of the coun^ 
try will not admit of an alteration, nCe may expect 
soon to be reduced to the humiliating condition of 
seeing the cause of America, in America, upheld by 
foreign arms. The generosity of our allies has a 
claim to all our confidence, and all our grratitude; but 
it is neither for the honour of America, nor for the 
interest of the common cause, to leave the work en- 
tirely to them." 

After assigning his reasons for the opinion that 
Great Britain would continue the war, he proceeds, 
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. *' Tlw inferenoB firom tliese reflectkuM b, dot we 
caoaol count upon a spoiedy end to the w«r ; and that 
it is the true policy of America not to content hezself 
with temporary ezpedientB, but to endeayour, if popsi- 
Ue, to give contiitency and validity to her meaAures/ 
An eeeeatial step to this will be immediately Vi devise 
a plan and put it in execution, for providing men in 
time to replace those who will leave us at the «nd of 
the yeaTi and for subsiHting and for making a reaaona- 
bk allowance to the officers and soldiers. 

** The plan for this purpose ought to be of general 
operation, and such as will execute itself. Experience 
has shown that a peremptory draught will be the only 
effectual one. If a draught for the war or for three 
years can be effected, it ought to be made on every ac- 
count ; a shorter period than a year is inadmissiMe. 

** To one who has been witness to the evils brought 
upon us by short enlistments, the system appears- to 
have been pernicious beyond description ; and a crowd 
of motives present themselves to dictate a change* It 
may easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have 
met with in the military line are to be atUibutedto 
this cause. 

'' Had we formed a permanent army in the begin- 
ning, which, by the continuance of the same men in 
service, had been capable of discipline, we never 
should have had to retreat with a handful of men acroes 
the Delaware, in 1776, trembling for the state of Ame- 
rica, which nothing but the infatuati o n of the enemy 
could have saved ', we should not have remained all 
the succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordi* 
nary guards, liable at every moment to be dissipated, 
if they had only thought proper to march against us ', 
we should not have been under the necessity of fight- 
ing at Brandywine, with an unequal number of raw 
troops, and aAerwards of seeing Philadelphia fidl a 
prey to a victorious army ; we should not have been at 
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Valley For^e with leas than half the force of the ene- 
my, destitute of every tfaingi in a situation neither to 
resist nor to retire ; we should not have seen New- 
York left with a handfVil of men, yet an overmatch for 
the main army of these states, while the principal part 
of their force was detached for the redaction of two 
of them ] we should not have found ourselves this 
spring so weak as to be insulted by five thousand men, 
unable to protect our baggage and magazines, their 
security depending on a good countenance, and a want 
of enterprise in the enemy ; we should not have been 
the greatest part of the war inferiour to the enemy, 
indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring 
frequently the mortification of seeing inviting oppor- 
tunities to niin them, pass unimproved for want of a 
force which the country was completely able to afford ; 
to see the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the in- 
habitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity 
from the same cause. 

'* There is every reason to believe the war has been 
protracted on this accoimt. Our opposition being less, 
made the successes of the enemy greater. The fluc- 
tuation of the army kept alive their hopes; and at 
every period of the dissolution of a considerable part 
of it, they have flattered themselves with some de- 
cisive advantages. Had we kept a permanent army on 
foot, the enemy could have had nothing to hope for, 
and would, in all probability, have listened to terms 
long since. If the army is left in itJ^resent situation, 
it must continue an encouragement to the efforts of the 
enemy ', if it is put in a respectable one, it must have 
a contrary effbct, and nothing I believe will tend more 
to grive us peace the ensuing winter. It will be an 
interesting winter. Many circumstances will contri- 
bute to a negotiation. An army on foot, not only for 
another campaign, but for many campaigns, would de- 
termine the enemy to pacifiek measures, and enable us 
to insist upon favourable terms in forcible language. 
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An umf iniigiiifioant in Dumbttra, dwntwfiedi, onwi- 
bliif to fioeet, would be tho strongett teinpUtion they 
ooold bave to try the experiment ik little longer. It 
is «n old Buam, that the soreit way to make a good 
peace, ia to be prepared ibr war." 

CoBgreaa having at length resolved to new model 
tho army, determined upon the number of regiments 
of infantry and cavalry, which should compose their 
military establishment, and apportioned upon the seve- 
ral states their respective quotas. The states were re- 
quired to raise their men for the war, and to have 
them in the field by the first of the next January : 
but provision was made, that if any state should find 
it impracticable to raise its quota by the first of I>e- 
cember, this state might supply the deficiency by men 
engaged to serve fior a period not short of one year. 

This arrangement of Ck>ngress was submitted to 
the Commander in Chief^ and his opinion desired upon 
it. He in a respectful manner stated his objections to 
the plan. The number of men contemplated was, he 
conceived, too small, and he proposed that the number 
of privates in each regiment riiould be increased. In- 
stead of distinct regiments of cavalry, he recommend- 
ed legionary corps, that the horse might always be 
supported by the infantry attached to Uiem. He de- 
plored the necessity of a dependence on state ageney 
to recruit and support the army, and laniented that 
Congress had made provision fi>r the deficiency of any 
state to psocure men for the war, to be suppfied by 
temporary draughts ; because, he conceived that the 
states upon the urgent requisition of Congress, would 
have brought their respective quotas into the field Cn 
the war ; but the provision for deficiency being made, 
their exertions would be weah, and the altemativa 
generally embraced. He warmly recommended ho- 
nourable provision for the officers. 

The repeated remonstrances of General WAiaiStf- 
Tov, supported by the chastisements of expertenee,^ 
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filially induced CongrreM to lay ande their jailoiiy of 
a fltandiiig army, and to adopt a military eatabliih- 
ment fi>r the war. 

The eiqieoted rapericNrity of the French at tea fiul- 
in^, the residue of the campaign passed away without 
any remarkable OTont. The hostile armies merely 
watched each other's motions, until the inclemency 
of the season forced them into winter quarters. The 
Pennsylvania line wintered at Morristown ; the Jersey 
line about Fompton on the confines of New-Tork and 
New-Jersey ; and the troops belonging to the New- 
England States at West Point and its vicinity, on both 
aides of the North river. The New-Tork line had pre- 
viocuily been stationed at Albany, to oppose any inva- 
sioa that might be made firom Canada, and here it re- 
mained through the winter. 
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